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Thursday, November 15, 1945 at 9 P. M. 


He fantastic in modetn att 
an exhibition presented by View 


HORACE ARMISTEAD RICO LEBRUN 
EUGENE BERMAN FERNAND LEGER 
ALEXANDER CALDER STANISLAO LEPRI 
GERTRUDE CATO ANDRE MASSON 
MARC CHAGALL ISAMU NOGUCHI 
MAX ERNST KURT SELIGMANN 
LEONOR FINI YVES TANGUY 
ESTEBAN FRANCES DOROTHEA TANNING 
MORRIS HIRSHFIELD PAVEL TCHELITCHEW 
LEON KELLY OSSIP ZADKINE 


Drawings, Watercolors, Lithographs by Horace Armistead, 
Eugene Berman, Alexander Calder, Fabricio Clerici, Walter 
Goldstein, Leon Kelly, Rico Lebrun, Fernand Leger, André 
Masson, Joan Miro, Dmitri Petrov, Siegfried Reinhardt, Yves 
Tanguy, Dorothea Tanning, Pavel Tchelitchew. 
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26 East 55th Street 
New York City 


Through December 15 
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ABSTRACT AND SurRREALIST ART 
tn America, by Sidney Janis $6.50 
Arrica, by H. A. Wieschoff. 
African collections of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 1.00 
ARISTIDE Marttot. Ed by 
Andrew C. Ritchie 215 
Tue Art oF Max Brop, by 
Arthur Millier 5.50 
A SEASON IN HELL, by Ar- 
thur Rimbaud. A new trans- 
lation by Louise Varese 1.00 
Constantin Guys. 24 en- 
chanting sketches ready for 
framing 12.00 
CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PainTING. Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Collection. First Edi- 
tion 5.00 
Fantastic Memories, by 
Maurice Sandoz. Illus. -by 


Salvador Dali 5.00 
First PArers oF SuRREAL- 
1sM. Profusely illustrated 1.00 


Five ENGRAVED WoopDBLockK 
Cotor Prints, by Ian Hugo. 
Hand pulled on Chinese rice 
paper 20.00 
47 LetTers oF MarceL 
Proust, Ed. by Walter Ber- 
ry De Luxe edition. Boxed. 12.50 
FRENCH PAINTINGS, by R. H. 
Wilenski 6.00 
3 THe Granite BUTTERFLY, 
bv Parker Tyler 3.50 
Matporor, by Lautreamont. 
Trans. by Guy Wernham _ 6.00 
Marc CuHAaGALt, by Lionello 
Venturi. Profusely illus. Lim- 
ited 10.00 
Tue Maze, by Maurice San- 
doz. Illus. by Salvador Dali 2.50 
New. Directions, Ed. by 
James Laughlin. 1940-41-42. 
Published at $3.50 each. Spe- 
cial 3 vols. 5.00 
No Tuanks, by E. E. Cum- 
mings. Limited signed edi- 
tion now out of print 12.00 
Pasto Picasso, by Jack Bil- 
bo. 30 paintings from 1904- 


1943 6.30 
PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS, by 
Lionello Venturi 3.50 


PASTIMES ON JAMES JOYCE 

100 numbered copies signed 

by Maria Jolas, Padraic Co- 

lum and Jo Davidson 5.00 
Paut Kiet: THE PRINTS. 
Text by James Thrall Soby. 

40 plates. 8 in color 48 pg. 
text. Uniform with The Draw- 

ings of Paul Klee 1 
PortTFoLtio, Ed. by Caresse 
Crosby. Prose, poetry, and 

art 3.00 
PyGMEEEN EN Papoga’s. Pri- 
mitive culture in New Gui- 

nea 3.50 
Grorces RovAuLt, by James 
Thrall Soby. Illus. 3 in color. 
Modern Museum  Publica- 

tion 

Seven ParnTers, by A. C. 


Ward 135 
SurRREALISM, by Julien Levy. 
Many fine illustrations 4.50 


Tuts Huncer, by Anais Nin. 
Woodblocks by Ian Hugo 3.00 
Transition. Complete. 27 
issues handsomely bound in 
11 vols. 135.00 
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Vow Series V, No. 4, November 1945 
THE MODERN MAGAZINE 


"Il faut étre absolument moderne''—Rimbaud 


COVER BY LEON KELLY 


Kelly. American artist, has been sponsored by the Julien Levy Gallery for a 
number of years and will have a new one-man show there in the near future. 


| SEE THE PATTERN OF NIJINSKY CLEAR PARKER TYLER 4 
Mr. Tyler's latest book, "The Granite Butterfly," a long poem, was reviewed 
in the previous issue of View. He is lecturing on the movies this month at "Out- 
lines," arts club of Pittsburgh. 


THE MILK OF WILD BEASTS A RUSSIAN FAIRY TALE 6 


From a collection to be published by the Pantheon Press this fall, with illustrations 
by Alexander Alexeieff. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO THE PEBBLE FRANCIS PONGE 7 
Translated by Paul Bowles from the French version which appeared in “Lettres 
Francaises' (Buenos Aires) edited by Roger Callois. Francis Ponge belongs to 
the Paris group of Existentialists and is the subject of an essay by Jean-Paul 
Sartre in a recent number cf Sur. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MAX JACOB WALLACE FOWLIE 8 
Mr. Fowlie's "Rimbaud" will be published shortly by New Directions. He last 


appeared in View with "Narcissus: An Essay on the Modern Spirit'' (Series 
Ill, No. 3). 


WILLIAM HARNETT: AMERICAN NECROMANTIC ECOUARD RODITI 9 
Edouard Roditi is in California. His book on Proust has been announced by 
New Directions. 


POEM JOE MASSEY 10 


Joe Massey is still in Ohio State Prison for manslaugther. 


MUSIC 1 


By Lou Harrison: Ruggles, Ives, Varese. 


ART 13 
Leon Kochnitzky is lecturing on Negro Art of the Belgian Congo at the Ecole 
Libre, New School for Social Research. 


LITERATURE 15 
Reviews by Paul Goodman, Parker Tyler, Marius Bewley, Nicolas Calas, Carl 
Van Vechten. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORK OF VASLAV NIJINSKY (4), MARC CHAGALL (6), 
GEORGIA O'KEEFFE (7), MAX JACOB (8), WILLIAM HARNETT (9), PAUL KLEE (12), 
GEORGES ROUAULT (12, 13), JOAN MIRO (13). 


CHARLES HENRI FORD TELEPHONE PLAZA 3-752. 
EDITOR PARIS REPRESENTATIVE 


14 RUE HALLE (XIV) 
VIEW !S PUBLISHED EIGHT 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


JOHN MYERS TIMES A YEAR, MONTHLY 
MANAGING EDITOR FROM OCTOBER THROUGH 
MAY, BY VIEW, INC., AT | EAST 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 53rd ST.. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
MARIUS BEWLEY SERIES V, No. 4, NOVEMBER, 
PAUL BOWLES 1945. 50 CENTS A COPY: $3.50 
PAUL GOODMAN ed 
BLL LAWANTIA A YEAR. ARMED FORCES: $3.00 
KENNETH MACPHERSON A YEAR. LATIN AMERICA AND 
ROBERT MELVILLE CAND: 
pe eee RIGHT, 1945, BY VIEW, INC. 
ADVISORY BOARD MANUSCRIPTS AND PHOTO- 
| GRAPHS SHOULD BE ACCOM- 
pe cel DOCnae PANIED BY STAMPED, SELF- 
HENRY McBRIDE ADDRESSED ENVELOPES. RE-EN- 
JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY TERED AS  SECOND-CLASS 
STARK YOUNG MATTER OCTOBER 19, 1945, 
AT THE POST OFFICE NEW 
BETTY CAGE YORK, N. Y., UNDER THE ACT 
EDITORIAL SECRETARY OF MARCH 3RD, 1879. 
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PASTEL DRAWING 


“When I was a boy and my 
father wanted to teach me to 
swim, he threw me into the 
water, I fell and sank to the 
bottom. I could not swim, and 
felt that I could not breathe. I 
kept the little air I had, shut- 
ting my. mouth, thinking that if 
God wishes, I shall be saved. 
I do not know how I walked 
under the water, and suddenly 
saw the light. Understanding 
that I was walking towards 
shallow water, I hastened my 
steps and came to a straight 
wall. I saw no sky above me, 
only water. Suddenly I felt a 
physical strength in me and 
jumped, saw a cord, grasped it, 
and was saved”—TueE Dtary 
or Vastav Nijinsxy (Simon 
& Schuster: 1936). 


by PARKER TYLER 


ASLAV NIJINSKY’s diary, 

written in 1919 and published 

seventeen years later (after be- 
ing discovered by his wife in 
1934), is preceded in the pub- 
lished volume with thanks to dis- 
tinguished persons helpful in the 
accrual of funds for the Nijinsky 
Foundation, and with a Preface 
by the dancer’s wife explaining 
the circumstances of the diary’s 
composition, and is followed by a 
Note on the Nijinsky Foundation, 
its purpose, and an appeal for 
more funds. So not only card- 
board covers keep the record 


closed; it is bound within the con- 
ventional world whose laws and 
modes Nijinsky sought always to 
escape but which finally, as he 
realized the endlessness of its 
trap, became intolerable to him. 
At this juncture, he abdicated 
from collaboration with it, but he 
could not escape (as he has learn- 
ed for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury) the continued persecution 
of its “‘well-meant” offices. 


Nijinsky’s tremendously moving 
document and his tremendously 
simple sentences (each as dynamic 
as a match-flame) proclaim that 


VASLAV NIJINSKY 
Collection Museum of Modern Art 


their author constantly sought a 
freedom to be termed unprofes- 
sional, unorthodox, and irrational. 
However, the desires of people at- 
tracted to him and the structure 
of society consistently opposed 
the dancer’s negative efforts; free- 
dom (which, as he asserts on the 
Diary’s first page, was entirely a 
matter of “‘feeling”) escaped him 
even when he abandoned his 
positive and special means of 
seeking it: the dance; escaped, 
because he was hopelessly trap- 
ped within the limitations of the 
ordinary, real world in which he 


was never happy. The funda- 
mental environment of the world 
did not alter for Nijinsky when 
he was committed to an institu- 
tion; it only narrowed down, 
trapped him a little more tho- 
roughly. 
_ His wife, Romola Nijinsky, 
begins her Preface by saying: 
“This Diary is Nijinsky’s message 
to mankind. .. . I am giving it 
. in the hope that it will be 
helpful to many.” It will be, in- 
deed, if one knows how to read 
it. We must be grateful for Mme. 
Nijinsky’s generosity, even if un- 
avoidably she is to be included in 
that unceasing and “innocent” 
conspiracy of the world to ap- 
propriate, utilize, and control the 
human sources of its spiritual 
wealth and power in the manner 
it does its grain and chemicals, 
without regard for the innate 
desires of the wonderful, indivi- 
‘dual exceptions: its geniuses. 
Above all other examples of 
maladjusted genius, Nijinsky’s is 
the classic one to be studied, be- 
cause it is an artistic tragedy: a 
“case history” so astonishing in its 
crystalline purity and the stark- 
ness of its outlines that it is like 
some limitless area of reality re- 
vealed by a single flash of light- 
ning. 

Nijinsky wrote: “I do not like 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet because he 
reasons. I am a philosopher who 
does not reason—a_ philosopher 
who feels.” Constantly, in the 
Diary, he identifies himself with 
life (as directly opposed to 
death), with God, and with love. 

- He also said: “I am not Christ; I 
am Nijinsky, a simple man.” But 
_ Christ, on occasion, said much the 
same thing of himself. And it is 
_ possible to say it in the same sense 
only by denying, as Nijinsky did, 
that one is Christ. Nijinsky was 
right. When he went insane, he 
merely became a philosopher of 
pure feeling. Physicians call his 
state pathological, and it is pos- 
sible that some traumatic condi- 
tion (even, theoretically, inherit- 
ed, “in the blood”), was the 
direct cause of his mental break- 
down. But the Diary establishes 
this quite clearly: before Nijinsky 
lost the capacity to think 
coherently in words, he wrote 
down the apologia that conceals 
in its pleas and prayers a curse. 
Endlessly, he proclaims his love 
for cverybody, including among 
particular persons his wife and 
child, and reiterates his repulsion 
from and fear of Diaghilev, the 


{ 


impresario who had such great 
influence on his life, although he 
denies his hatred for him. End- 
lessly, he cries out how deeply he 
loves to dance, how much he 
wanted everyone to understand 
his dancing, and that he always 
wished he could dance without 
recompense in money. Repeated- 
ly, as well, he insists that his wife 
does not understand him and that 
Diaghilev tortured and persecuted 
him, forcing him to create a 
ballet, “Jeux,” he did not want 
to do because it represented 
Diaghilev’s perverted sort of love. 
This ballet was the worst thing 
Diaghilev could have done to him, 
since joined to its intrinsic theme 
was the fact that it was hack- 
work. 

In the Diary, it is not a mere 
question of facts in the journal- 


NIJINSKY IN 
“THE COBRA" 


istic sense, or even of logical rela- 
tionships among events, people, 
and ideas. It is the certainty and 
lucidity of Nijinsky’s feeling that 
matter, the observer’s knowledge 
that he was dominated by ex- 
tremely simple emotional! reflexes, 
and that these reflexes control- 
led his inner workings without 
let-up or compromise; that his 
concessions to normal social and 
professional life were always 
superficial. In this trait, Nijinsky 
was much like the child who ar- 
bitrarily refuses to obey a parental 
order. What can make this issue 
clearer than that moment in the 
Diary when Nijinsky (according 
to a note) is called to bed by his 
wife, and writes: “I do not wart 
to be told to go to bed, and I 


will go only when God orders me 


to. I told my wife that I would 


come soon, but I will go on writ- 
ing for a long time.” Here is the 
universal experience of childhood: 
placating the mother with a false 
promise to gain precious time for 
his own disposal. Moreover, this 
incident furnishes us with a clue 
to Nijinsky’s complex, which is 
undoubtedly that of Oedipus. 
The image of his father, who had 
thrown him into water to make 
him swim, was displaced by that 
of Diaghilev, and the image of 
his mother by Mme. Nijinsky, his 
wife, who looked after him as a 
man. “God,” who constantly ap- 
pears in the Diary as a Being in 
complete harmony with Nijinsky, 
became the ideal parent, the one 
who really “understood” him. And 
God, in terms of displacement, 
was obviously the apotheosis of 
Nijinsky’s own ego, his inner 


desires. 
The Diary is divided into four 
parts: Life, Death, Feelings, and 


Epilogue. In the part called 
“Death,” Nijinsky tells about his 
money difficulties with Diaghilev. 
“T knew well,” he wrote, “that if 
I left Diaghilev I would die of 
hunger because I was not ready 
for life. I was afraid of life. Now 
I am not afraid any more. I wait 
for God’s wishes.’ Why was 
Nijinsky afraid of life, and why, 
at the time of writing, waiting for 
“God’s wishes” (i.e., his own im- 
pulses), was he so no longer? It 
is hard to make the public believe 
that so personal and pyrotechnic 
an art as the dancer’s has any 
object but that of technical vir- 
tuosity and brilliant style. But if 
it was hard for Diaghilev, a 
talented and sophisticated man, 


to realize that Nijinsky was deep» 
ly wounded by having to compose 
ballets he did not like and to 
dance when he was exhausted, 
how much harder would it be for 
those, who adored the “thousands 
of red rose petals’ im “The 
Spectre of the Rose” and the 
dancer’s sensational leaps, to be- 
lieve that Nijinsky “meant” any- 
thing by the entire form of bal- 
let, that dancing was for him a 
subtle, precise, and mature ex- 
pression of his inmost feelings, of 
his spirit—and, more than this, 
that it was a fetich against fear, 
a ritual to exorcise fear? Yet the 
fact is that again and again in 
the Diary, we learn that dancing 
was the refined summit of Nijin- 
sky’s personal expression and that 
nothing upset him so much or 
made him so desolate as things 
that interfered with the ideal 
nature of his performances. “I am 
not mad,” he wrote, “and Dostoiev- 
sky’s ‘idiot’ is not an ‘idiot.’ I felt 
nervous and therefore made mis- 
takes.” This nervousness was fear 
—fear of making a mistake as 
Muishkin was afraid of knocking 
over the vase. His madness was a 
raising to the “infinite” power of 
his fear that, because of personal 
quarrels with Diaghilev, fatigue 
or general unhappiness, he would 
not dance well, and so would fail 
to receive the great and final 
spiritual release that dancing gave 
him. 


Increasing pressure from forces 
alien to the pure performance of 
his art brought Nijinsky to the 
point where he could not be sure 
of the spiritual coefficient of his 
gymnastic prowess. This was the 
fatal turning-point of his “mad- 
ness.” Just as he had feared, dur- 
ing the legendary period of his 
intense and hazardous rivalry 
with a fellow pupil in the Ballet 
School, that he “would not leap 
high enough,” he began to feel he 
would not scale the spiritual 
heights, would not be able to 
climb the Faun’s little symbolic 
stairway. In the section called 
“Feelings,” Nijinsky explains the 
essential spirituality of his love for 
his wife, that he does not love 
her “as a woman,” and that God 
wishes her to leave him. Earlier, 
he has expressed his reluctance to 
eat meat and his resentment of 
Mme. Nijinsky’s fondness for it. 
He connected (as he says) the 
eating of meat with sex, and in 
his case, with self-abuse, which 
weakened his physique and there- 
[Continued on page 10] 
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kingdom, there lived a king who 
had a son named Ivan and a 
daughter named Elena the Fair. 
A bear with iron fur appeared in 
this kingdom and began to eat 
the king’s subjects. The bear ate 
one person after another and the 
king sat powerless and wondered 
how he could save his own chil- 
dren. He ordered a high tower to 
be built, seated Prince Ivan and 
Elena the Fair on top of it, and 
provided them with supplies for 
five years. 
The bear ate up all the people, 
ran into the royal palace, and 
out of spite began to gnaw a birch 
broom. “Do not bite me, bear 
with iron fur,” the broom said to 
him. “Instead, go out into the 
open; there you will see a tower, 
and on that tower sit Prince Ivan 
and Elena the Fair.” The bear 
came to the tower and began to 
shake it. Prince Ivan took fright 
and threw him some food; the 
bear ate it and lay down to sleep. 
The bear slept, and Prince Ivan 
and Elena the Fair ran away as 
fast as they could. On a road they 
met a horse. “Horse, horse, save 
us!” they cried. But no sooner 
had they mounted the horse than 
the bear caught up with them. 
He tore the horse to pieces, took 
the prince and princess in his 
jaws, and brought them back to 
the tower. They gave him food; 
he ate it, and again he went to 
sleep. The bear slept, and Prince 
Ivan and Elena the Fair ran away 
as fast as they could. On the way 
they met some geese. “Geese, 
geese, save us!” they cried. They 
sat on the geese and flew off, but 
the bear awoke, singed the geese 
with a flame, and brought the 
prince and the princess back to 
the tower. Again they gave him 
food; he ate it, and again he fell 
asleep. The bear slept, and Prince 
Ivan and Elena the Fair ran away 
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4 RUSSIAN FAIRY TALE 


as fast as they could. On the road 
stood a_ three-year-old bullock. 
“Bullock, bullock, save us! The 
bear with iron fur is pursuing 
us!’ “Sit on me,” said the bullock. 
“You, Prince Ivan, sit with your 
back to my head, and when you 
see the bear coming, tell me.” As 
soon as the bear caught up with 
them, the bullock relieved himself 
and pasted the bear’s eyes shut 
with dung. Three times the bear 
caught up with them, and three 


& 


SKETCH FOR A PAINTING 


times the bullock pasted his eyes 
shut. Then the bullock began to 
cross a river; the bear went into 
the water after him and drowned. 

Ivan and Elena were hungry 
and the bullock said to them: 
“Slaughter me and eat my flesh, 
but gather my bones together and 
strike them; from*them will arise 
a little fist of a man, as big as an 
inch, with a beard a cubit long. 
He will do everything for you that 
needs to be done.” Time went by. 


Marc Chagall 
Courtesy Pierre Matisse 


water of death, she brought 


They had eaten the bullock and: 
again wanted to eat; they lightly 


struck the bones and the little fist: 
of a man appeared. They went tox 


the woods; in the woods stood az 
house and that house was a rob-- 
ers’ lair. Little Fist killed the: 
robbers and their chieftain and: 


put their bodies in a certain room; : 
the told Elena not to go there. Butt 


she could not restrain herself, 
looked in, and fell in love with: 
the chieftain’s head. 

She asked Prince Ivan to gett 
for her the water of life and the: 
water of death. As soon as she: 
had the water of life and _ the: 
the: 
chieftain back to life and plotted: 
with him how to destroy Prince: 
Ivan. First they sent him to geti 


wolf's milk. Prince Ivan went! 
with Little Fist. They found the: 
she-wolf and said to her: 


“Give: 
us some milk.” She asked them: 
to take her wolf cub too, because: 
he was a good-for-nothing. Hav-. 
ing taken the milk and the young: 
wolf, they came back to Elena: 
the Fair; they gave her the milk: 
and kept the young wolf for 
themselves. Since the lovers had’ 
not been able to destroy Prince: 
Ivan in this way, they sent him 
to get bear’s milk. Prince Ivan 
and Little Fist went to get bear’s 
milk. They found the she-bear 
and said: “Give us Some milk.” 
She asked them to take the young 
bear too, because he was a good- 
for-nothing. Taking the milk and 
the young bear, they came back 
to Elena the Fair; they gave her. 
the milk and kept the young bear, 
Since the lovers had not been able 
to destroy Prince Ivan in this way 
either, they sent him to get lion’s 
milk. Prince Ivan went with Lit- 
tle Fist; they found the lioness 
and took her milk, and she asked 
them to take her lion cub too, be- 
cause he was a good-for-nothing. 
[Continued on page 19] 


A New Introduction to the Pebble 


F I ADMIT existence at all, it 
is on condition of complete ac- 
ceptance of it, imasmuch as 


everything is involved by it; be- 
.sides, however feeble my powers 


may be, since they are obviously 
directed towards the pursuits of 
rhetoric and literature, I see no 
reason why I should not begin 
arbitrarily by showing that a 
propos of even the simplest things 


‘one can evolve endless and ela- 


borate diatribes entirely composed 
of new and unforeseen statements. 
In other words, no matter what 
the subject, not only has all not 
been said, but practically every- 
thing still remains to be said. 
From several points of view it 
is unbearable to think of the 
abject little merry-go-round which 


thas been carrying around the 


words, the spirit, the very reality 
of mankind for centuries. To be 
conscious of this it is sufficient to 
focus one’s attention upon the 
first object that comes to hand. 
One will quickly: realize that no 
one else has ever really observed 
it, and that the most elementary 
things remain to be said about 
it. And I quite understand that 
mankind’s essential function is not 
that of observing and describing 
objects. Still, the fact that we 
have not done it is significant. 
And in place of it what do we do? 
Certainly we are not busy chang- 
ing the intellectual atmosphere, 
or saving whatever part of the 
spirit is still alive by dragging it 
out of the dusty parlor of mortal 
boredom, or progressing—at last! 
—not alone by means of thought 
but through all the faculties, the 
feelings, the sensations; in other 
words, by increasing the quantity 
of our qualities. Yet millions of 
feelings, for instance, utterly dif- 
ferent from those to be found in 
the slim lists of even the most sen- 
sitive persons of today, remain to 
be discovered and experienced. 
But, no! Man will go on for a 


by FRANCIS PONGE 


good while yet, satisfied with be- 
ing “proud,” “humble,” “sincere,” 
“hypocritical,” “happy,” “sad,” 
“lasting,” “ephemeral,” together 
with all the possible combinations 
of these wretchedly insufficient 
states. 

Well! I for one should like to 
say that I am different, and that 
for instance, in addition to all 
those qualities I share in common 
with the rat, the lion and the 
trout, I also lay claim to those of 
the diamond, and I make myself 
a part of the sea with no greater 
ease than I do of the cliff she at- 
tacks, or of the pebble formed 
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TWO STONES—by Georgia O'Keetfe 


thereby, the pebble whose at- 
tempted description is to follow 
here as an example. And I have 
no foreknowledge of the qualities 
which I expect to discover and 
savor by examining and naming 
objects quite different from the 
pebble. 
* * % 

To all desire for escape you 
must oppose contemplation and 
its resources. It is useless to leave; 
you must move across to things 
that overwhelm you with new 
impressions, things that suggest an 
endless flow of unsuspected con- 
siderations. 


Courtesy An American Place 


Personally I am _ bored by 
amusement. I should be the least 
bored in prison. or alone in the 
country. Besides, no matter where 
I am I have the feeling that I am 
wasting my time. The infinity of 
propositions contained in the least. 
worthy objects is so manifest that 
I am as yet unable to report on 
anything but the simplest ones: a 
stone, a blade of grass, a block of 
wood, a piece of meat. 

Sights which might seem emi- 
nently uncomplicated to others, 
as, let us say, the face of a man 
about to speak, or another man 
asleep, or any manifestation of 
activity in a living person, strike 
me as being still much too dif- 
ficult, and too full of unfamiliar 
meanings (first to be discovered 
and then to be bound together 
dialectically) for me to dream of 
attacking them for a long time to 
come. And once I have reached 
that point, how shall I be able to 
describe a scene, or criticize a 
play or a work of art? I have no 
ideas on that score, since I can- 
not summon up the slightest im- 
pression that could be called at 
all accurate or complete. 

The entire secret of happiness 
for the contemplator lies in his 
refusal to object to the taking over 
of his personality by things. To 
keep all this from becoming mys- 
ticism, one must first of all be 
quite conscious, that is, purposely 
and precisely so, of each thing he 
has made the object of his con- 
templation. Also one must change 
objects fairly often, and in gen- 
eral show a certain moderation. 
But most important for the health 
of the contemplator is the nam- 
ing, as he goes along, of every 
quality he discovers; these qual- 
ities that “send” him must not 
send him any further than their 
measured and exact expression 
would warrant. 

[Continued on page 14] 


The Example of Max Jaco 


SELF-PORTRAIT Max Jacob 
From "Dictionnaire Biographique des 
Artistes Contemporains’ 1910-1930, by 


Edouard Joseph. Paris, 1931. 


HE symbolism taught by Mal- 
| ieee in the latter part of the 

XIXth century was essentially 
the symbolism of objects. Each of 
the last and most significant son- 
nets is constructed around an ob- 
ject whose meaning or “symbol- 
ism” is concealed in the descrip- 
tion: a bit of foam on the ocean, 
an empty room, lace curtains, a 
sunset. There is a human refer- 
ence in each of the sonnets, but 
it is always made to the poet, to 
the man who, according to Mal- 
larmé, fails in the artistic re- 
creation of his dreams. This school 
of Mallarmé and the symbolism 
of objects was followed, about the 
opening of the XXth century, by 
the school of clowns, by those 
artists who discovered in the 
clown the symbol of man. 

The world, seen by the new ar- 
tists as a disintegrating force, was 
described by them as a circus 
nightmare, in which the comic 
was perpetually being confused 
with the tragic, in which disaster 
was projected by fantasy. In 
Proust’s novel, the laughter of 


Mme. Verdurin 
8 


is juxtaposed 


by WALLACE FOWLE 


with the suffering of Swann. In 
Rouault’s paintings, the face of 
his clowns, a supreme example of 
the new burlesque-tragedy, resem- 
bles the face of his prostitutes and 
of his Christs. In the writings of 
Max Jacob, satire on the bour- 
geoisie, buffooneries, and a religi- 
ous conversion cohabit naturally 
as if the world of extremes was 
the new ambiency for the clown- 
hero. ; 

Max Jacob is the type of 
modern mystic who reveals him- 
self by means of a burlesqued 
fantasy in which he can permit 
himself every form of adventure, 
even the love of God. He is an 
example of the man who is em- 
barrassed by having come upon 
a profound part in his own being, 
whose face bears the inwardly- 
turned expression of the clown. 
The center of the world is his 
heart, but it beats so faintly that 
he never listens to it. His own 
heart is hostile and foreign to 
himself. This clown’s heart is the 
source of the new poignant fan- 
tasy created by Jacob, and which 
can be rediscovered today in the 
paintings of Marc Chagall where 
donkeys, violins, angels, and roses 
form patterns whose beauty is the 
incongruous, and in the night- 
mares of Donald Duck where the 
universe is pulverised. 

The fantasy of Max Jacob, 
when taken over by the masters, 
becomes an art of explosion, as in 
the novels of Léon Bloy and in 
the paintings of Rouault. The re- 
ligious theme, absent from the 
symbolism of Mallarmé, domi- 
nates the new circus school. Coc- 
teau’s letter to Maritain is its 
manifesto, and the writings of 
Max Jacob form one of its most 
authentic testimonials. The com- 
plaints of Laforgue’s Pierrot and 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi of 1897, helped 
to consecrate the break with the 
“poetic” subjects of symbolism 


and institute the new tragic fan- 
tasy of the circus where the real 
spectacle is always performed be- 
fore God. 

After a Breton childhood in 
Quimper, where he was born of 
Jewish parents in 1876, Max 
Jacob came to Montmartre, and 
there grew into his legend of 
bohemian, art critic, poet, and 
friend of Picasso. In 1901, Picas- 
so said to him: “Tu es le seul 
poéte de Pépoque.”” Max occupied 
a room at number 7, rue Ravi- 
gnan, and Picasso lived at num- 
ber 13. No sunlight ever entered 
the room at number 7, where a 
smoking lamp burned night and 
day. The rue Ravignan became 
the center of what was referred 
to as “la bande Picasso.” Max 
Jacob and Picasso, André Salmon 
and Juan Gris, and _ perhaps 
especially Guillaume Apollinaire, 
often disturbed the sleep of 
quieter inhabitants of the rue 
Ravignan, and ever since have 
been disturbing the aesthetics and 
poetic sensibilities of modern ar- 
tists. Jacob’s Cornet a dés (1917) 
helped give rise to cubism and 
dadaism in its theory that art is 
essentially distraction (or diver- 
sion). In his Art Poétique (1922), 
he announced that Picasso and 
Reverdy are more Christian than 
Maurice Denis, and that Racine 
is as Christian as Bossuet. His life 
and his writings, his theories and 
his example all played parts in 
the emergence of surrealism 
which appears today in all the 
arts as one of the most significant 
efforts of man’s liberation. 

On September 22, 1909, at four 
in the afternoon, in his room at 
7, rue Ravignan, Max Jacob had 
his first vision, which later he ex- 
plained as being almost the sole 
reason for his conversion to the 
Catholic Church. The second ap- 
parition, on December 17, 1914, 
took place in a cinema where he 


t 
claimed that Christ, dressed in al 
white robe, sat down beside him. . 
The following year, on February | 
18th, Max Jacob received the: 
sacrament of baptism and the?) 
baptismal name of Cyprien. He: 
chose as godfather his closestt 
friend, Pablo Picasso. Soon, he: 
went to live in a monastery, att 
Sain Benoit-sur-Loire, where he » 
occupied three cells: one for: 
sleeping, one for his gouaches,, 
and one for his luggage. During; 
the German occupation, he was} 
incarcerated in the concentration | 
camp at Drancy where he died in: 
May, 1944, after expressing to the: 
Jewish friends who were taking ; 
care of him, his wish for a. 
Catholic burial. “Vous com-: 
prenez, j'ai donné ma vie 4a cette: 
Passion,’ were among his last ; 
words. 

Max Jacob was one of several | 
converts among writers of his. 
generation: Ghéon, Psichari, Du | 
Bos, Riviére, Marcel, Maritain, | 
Reverdy, Péguy, Claudel. His life 
was the prodigal son’s. His art was - 
the buffoon’s in which disorder 
was a saving grace. Rimbaud had 
revealed the new credo in his sen- 
tence: “je finis par trouver sacré 
le désordre de mon esprit.” To 
the generation of Mallarmé, in- 
terested in the symbolism of ob- 
jects, succeeded the generation of 
Max’ Jacob, men born between 
1870 and 1880, who turned their 
interest to the symbolism of man 
and found themselves involved in 
a circus exhibitionism. Jacob be- 
came the most histrionic of his 
generation. He changed from 
bohemian to mystic, from Mont- 
martre to Saint Benoit-sur-Loire, 
and then changed back from saint 
to sinner, from the cell to the 
Lapin Agile. The clown’s voca- 
tion is partly angelic. He causes 
laughter through understanding 
the source of joy and through 
enacting the innocency of man. 


William Harnett: American Necromantic 


| Et puis, il s’en va ailleurs, — loin, 
loin, loin. 
: Et depuis, le hareng saur —sec, sec, 
S€C, 


Au bout de cette ficelle —longue, 
longue, longue, 

| Trés lentement se balance —toujours, 
toujours, toujours. 


CHARLES CROS: Le coffret de San- 
tal (1879) 


“6 EAUTIFUL as the fortu- 
b itous encounter, on an old 
door-panel, of a horse-shoe 
f and a newspaper-clipping. . . .” 
A parody of the oft-quoted com- 
(parison, from  Lautréamont’s 
Chants de Maldoror —yes, but 
h also an exact description of a 
) painting, Colossal luck, by Wil- 
liam Michael Harnett (1848- 
} 1892), the Irish-born American 
} “magic realist” whose still-life ar- 
f rangements of objects, painted in 
ea -’oeil and  supernatural- 
| ly motionless in their mellow light 
of melancholy, fetched fabulous 
prices for a brief while in the last 

* years of his life and then were 
completely forgotten for close on 


fifty years. 


» In Munich and then in Phila- 
@ delphia and New York, strange 
} tales were told about Harnett’s 
} paintings. Revamping an ancient 
# Greek story about a bird that tried 
}to peck at painted fruit, one 


Wm. Harnett 
Courtesy Ferargil Galleries 


| MANDOLIN 


by EDOUARD RODITI 


MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 1876 


journalist wrote that a dog had 
tried to steal a side of lamb paint- 
ed by Harnett, and another that 
he himself had mistaken the art- 
ist’s picture of his letter-rack for 
the letter-rack itself. One part- 
icular anecdote caught the fancy 
of those American journalists 
whom Oscar Wilde, when he vis- 
ited the States, found so outrage- 
ous: Harnett painted several 
pictures representing Treasury 
bills of various denominations, till 
two Secret Service men came 
to investigate him in his studio 
as a counterfeiter. One of the in- 
criminating paintings was seized 
and sent to Washington: “It is 
to be hoped,” wrote a journalist, 
“that the Treasury Department 
is gifted with sufficient mental 
capacity to decide justly on the 
question, and do what is necessary 
to save the country from a flood 
of wooden counterfeit five-dollar 
bills. Almost anybody would car- 
ry around an inch plank thus de- 
corated without at all supposing 


William Harnett 
Courtesy Downtown Gallery 


that it was a genuine bill.” Judge 
McCue, Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, decided however that the 
painting was a work of art, no 
common forgery; but he warned 
Harnett to avoid such models for 
his pictures, as a Federal law for- 
bade the reproduction of the na- 
tional currency. 

Harnett’s Barnum-minded con- 
temporaries were amused or be- 
wildered by his deceptive realism ; 
owners of fancy New York tav- 
erns paid high prices for his pic- 
tures that attracted gaping crowds 
to their bars. Today, it is an ele- 
ment of the macabre that mys- 
tifies us most in Harnett’s “magic 
realism.” When his art was re- 
discovered, in his first twentieth- 
century one-man show at New 
York’s Downtown Gallery, in 
May 1939, the catalogue bore the 
oddly incorrect title of Nature- 
Vivre; it should have called these 
paintings Nature vives, if they 
are at all more live than most still 
lives and not more dead. Harnett 


seems, indeed, to have been con- 
stantly haunted by the conscious 
or unconscious thought of death. 
He painted lovingly The Faith- 
ful Colt or his elegant knives or 
the weapons of After the Hunt 
and other pictures. He might 
have said, like Lautréamont: 
“Ce style était mignon, car j’aime 
la grace et l’élégance jusque dans 
les appareils de la mort”. Harnett 
required an elegance there more 
than elsewhere, it seems, since he 
sometimes departed from realism 
in such cases to depict more 
elegant instruments of death than 
mere realism required, so that a 
Parisian critic was able to write, 
in Gil Blas: “Mais pourquoi asso- 
cier un lapin tué d’hier a des 
armes de chasse, telle qu’une 
arquebuse?” 

Lautréamont wrote: “D’ot 
peut venir cette répugnance pro- 
fonde pour tout ce qui tient 4 
homme?” And Harnett, avoid- 
ing the human figure even more 
strictly then the French poet who 
could never refrain from describ- 
ing what he loved or hated most, 
admitted once, in an interview 
granted to a journalist: “With 
the exception of two finished por- 


[Continued on page 19] 


OLD SOUVENIRS 188! Harnett 
Coll. Oliver B. Jennings 
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NIJINSKY [Cont. from p. 5] 
a 
fore his dancing. Evidently, a 
libidinal struggle took place in 
Nijinsky as in all of us. The 
manner in which he relates that 
he scorned Diaghilev’s sexual ad- 
vances and ran after girls, fre- 
quenting whores, indicates that he 
wished to dispose of his sexual 
feelings spontaneously and with- 
out moral obligation to the object. 
When we learn that he submit- 
ted himself to treatments of auto- 
suggestion in order to identify 
himself more entirely with the 
Faun while on the stage, it is not 
hard to guess that Nijinsky ration- 
alized his sexual expression into 
the spiritual form of Mallarmé’s 
conception of onanistic trance. 
Nijinsky feared the ravages of 
onanism and in symbolizing them 
in dance motion and gestures, he 
probably took away some of the 
power of the actual impulse. 
Eventually he seems to have been 
disillusioned with whoring, not 
for his own sake but for the sake 
of the girls, who felt little or no- 
thing, their spirits having been 
ruined. Nijinsky’s spirit could not 
be ruined, but it was fearful. Out 
of fear he was married, for a wife 
proposed a tentative answer to his 
animal need that likewise pro- 
mised spiritual sustenance. But 
apparently the animal need and 
its satisfaction became an onerous 
domestic duty, rather than the 
physical safety-valve permitting 
him to achieve spiritual freedom 
in the dance. 


To finally comprehend the pat- 
tern of Nijinsky’s fear of life and 
profound need to dance, as well 
as what he refers to as his “ner- 
vousness,” it is necessary to in- 
voke the incident described at 
the head of this article: his 
father’s act of throwing him into 
the water. Although Nijinsky’s 
recollection (as is natural enough) 
emphasizes his own _ self-rescue 
and its manner, the “boy of six or 
seven” must have felt that his 
father might have succeeded in 
killing him, but at least that the 
desires of his father entailed the 
risk of the boy’s life. “I am life,” 
he wrote Diaghilev. “You are 
death.” Clearly the man who 
wanted him to swim by violent 
edict and the man who wanted 
him to dance by parallel violent 
edict are one and the same in the 
deepest realm of Nijinsky’s feel- 
ing. Nijinsky was mortally afraid 
of not pleasing Diaghilev because 
he identified him with public suc- 
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POEM soo Soe Massey 


This is a wonderful earth to Rome 


All thing want a home 


The smalles things you see 


Fight fight to be free 


On this earth they build 


More room more room to live 


So they won’t starve out 


Moving here and moving there don’t die out 


Must get thing to build with 


Plenty for all to get 


Thing are made to live together 


Snow rain what kind of weather 


Make no difference how much water fall 


It is good for us all 


You can not destroy anything 


Not even the life of man 


Although you put him to sleep 


He rise again and be a sheep 


No matter what on earth you eat 


Inside of you it a treat 


cess; not with art, that is to say, 
for of that he was inwardly con- 
fident, but with the worldly re- 
ward of art: a livelihood. But 
more than to live as an animal 
(even a luxurious animal), Nijin- 
sky wished to live as spirit. He 
was constantly “nervous” because 
Diaghilev had convinced him that 
it would be fatal to make a “mis- 
take,” and if he did not take his 
(Diaghilev’s) advice, he would 
make a mistake. Nijinsky sought 
in the woman he had married an 
escape from Diaghilev’s tyranny 
as he must have turned to the 
tenderness of his mother from the 
severity of his father. But Romola 
Nijinsky was not a genius, and she 
could only extend the tyranny of 
the ordinary “power-world” of 
success by providing its semi- 
private nature: the success of 
marriage and the home. To 
Nijinsky, every success but one, 
the act of dancing well, was alien 
and a nuisance. 


During the last ten years, ar- 
ticles and photographs have con- 
tinually appeared in the press, an- 
nouncing that Nijinsky’s “‘re- 
covery” might be near at hand, 
that he was coming to America, 
or that, recently, he had “danced” 
before the Russian soldiers. These 
articles presumably arouse the 
hopes of dubiously sensitive beings 
who would find pleasure in con- 
templating Nijinsky’s “return to 
sanity.” Although enfeebled some- 
what in body, the man is far too 
clever to do anything so stupid as 
voluntarily to return to “sanity”; 
however, it is possible he may be 
conscripted. In terms of space 
and visual variety, his present 
world is much narrower and 
humbler than in the days of his 
glory, but the world he has gain- 
ed has a relative freedom: a 
choreography of the mind that is 
unshackled by any professional 
and social exactions. I do not 
mean that madness was a con- 


. he was certain of the transcendenr 


scious device of Nijinsky’s td 
escape from the world, although 
the feigning of madness has ofter 
been proven close to “the rea‘ 
thing,” but that the positive great 
ness of Nijinsky, his genius as ;| 
dancer, may have had its innate! 
spiritual impulse in the trauma o¢ 
fear probably incurred when hi 
father plunged him into the swimy 
ming pool, and—lips shut tight— 
he sank helplessly to the bot 
tOM es ic 

The genius of life is that it of: 
fers to very exceptional beings 
the unique challenge of death 
that, shaking them to their deepes; 
depths, causes them by reactie> 
to reach the heights for whick 
they are destined. Nijinsky haz 
described without flaw the subt 
limity of his self-resourcefulnes: 
in the terrible moment when hi 
might have died. His words ana 
tone leave no room for doubt thaz 


strength of his legs to make thy 
life-saving leap that he completee} 
over the window-sill into tha 
chamber where the young gir 
dreamed of the rose. But if Nijinr 
sky always leaped into life (ever 
if it was life as a dream, halfi 
illusion and half-reality) he leaps 
ed from death. “... children ddj 
not forget what happens to them,} 
wrote Nijinsky. “I saw my fathes 
diving into the water,” he says. 


somersaults 
verted, merely being momentarily, 
in air and stretched in all direc? 
tions to its uttermost. Air and lif@ 
replaced water and death fog 
Nijinsky. Only the shut mouth o# 
subaqueous terror could reply te! 
Diaghilev’s quick tongue and ims 
placable will. Only the birdlikd 
surge of the leap could providd 
escape from the remorseless pa 
ternal critic that was magically 
revived in Diaghilev, who was im: 
measurably terrible because hui! 
criticized the very form of Nijin: 
sky’s life-saving “device,” whicll 
had revived as the dance. In thw! 
eyes of the child, the father’s dive 
was a descent, a descent into 
death, and that is why Vaslay| 
feared seeing it. When forced inte! 
the same situation, therefore, ha 
had to use his utmost strength td 
convert the descent into the rise 
to complete his father’s down! 
ward arc by leaping over the wall) 
of-death that was the side of tha 
swimming pool. The suspended! 
elevation of Nijinsky’s leap wail 
the eternal moment of life. 


| 


i 


I 
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\) absolute 


Bf ET it be said without ado that 


the writer is incorrigibly fond of 
those American composers who 
have variously been called “pri- 
mitives, naives, and iconoclasts.” He 
is equally addicted to the contem- 
porary Austrian school of  twelve- 
tone composition, and to a _ vast 


| amount of old music mostly dating 


'from before Bach. In more definite 
terms, then, he considers the stan- 


4 
j dard of excellence among Americans 


to be measured principally by Charles 


Ives, Carl Ruggles, and Edgar Va- 


rese; among modern European com- 


| posers he understands and is inter- 
» ested in Schonberg, Berg, Webern, 


and on occasion, Bartok. His stan- 


) dards in the history of music are de- 


termined largely by the 
orientations of Machault, 


stylistic 
Vittoria, 


{j Gibbons, Frescobaldi, Gesualdo, Pur- 
j cell, Locke, Handel, and Couperin, 
|) with a glance at Monteverdi. On rare 


cccasions he is interested in folk mu- 
sic (these are quite rare) and more 
frequently in cultivated Oriental 
‘musics as they are available on rec- 
ordings and a few concert perfor- 
» mances. He classes a moderate liking 


) for American Jazz (its least commer- 
4 cial forms) 
4, ure and confesses 
| hatred of all forms of commercial- 


in this area of pleas- 


to an inveterate 


_ism in the art. 


* 


Hatred of commercialism is also an 


essential to any _ serious 
American composer nowadays; there 


‘is no grace, no reality, to be had 


wy from trade today, indeed the nature 


of American business is false from the 
_ beginning both to the heart and the 
mind. It is a monstrous fake carried 
out (like a patent medicine show) 
on the backs of slaves and pandering 


| to a populous stupidity. That anyone 


| survives to do really honest work in 
'f music is a blessed miracle, and that 
) he should be professional in the usual 


y/F sense is unthinkable. 


1 


el | 


In fact, American music, like so 
| much other American art, is almost 
completely the product of amateurs. 
Its finest thinking and finest writing 
| practitioners have for a long time 


‘) been amateurs. And it is no disgrace 
§ to a country that its expression should 


| arise out of a need of the private 
citizen. Rather it is a good sign that 


i sic, and he didn’t mean the kind of 


thing you get on the radio. 


Charles Ives, Carl Ruggles, and 


| Edgar Varese, then, who are our first 
| important masters, are all amateurs 


at the present time. There are ex- 
tenuating circumstances, however, in 
the case of Ruggles, since he holds a 
) chair in contemporary composition at 


i) the University of Florida for part of 
| the year. Two of the three, Ruggles 


and Varese, are pursuing the same 
horrible road that Melville was forced 


{, down in having had a short success 


RUGGLES, IVES, VARESE 


of interest early in the game, and then 
going on into a total public eclipse, 
though producing on at least as high, 
in some cases a higher, level than 
formerly. Ives, of course, has had 
somewhat less luck than the painter 
Eilshemius in getting his magnificent 
works to the public. 

This despite that we have had no 
finer minds to bring new blood out of 
old instruments, new style and strength 
out of the art during our time in this 
country. One thinks immediately of 
Emily Dickinson and the little pri- 
vate wisps of paper, Albert Ryder 
brooding in a village attic and sur- 
rounded by the incredible dust of his 
loneliness. One thinks that when Rob- 
ert Buchanan visited these shores in 
1885 he was unable to discover any- 
thing about the presence of Melville 
who was still living here, and whose 
“Moby Dick” had been in print for 
thirty-four years. Is it any wonder 
that less stubborn men like Stephen 
Foster and Poe simply drank them- 
selves into a less lonely grave? 


* 


The most curious case is that of 
Charles Ives (seventy last year), who 
hasn’t written much for nearly twen- 
ty years because of ill health. His 
works are for catholic combinations 
as well as for fancier ones, many are 
of instant playability, almost all are 
of great interest and delight, many 
would be of immediate pleasure to 
an audience; their author’s name is 
known to a great number of semi- 
civilized musicians around the States, 
and yet there are almost no perfor- 
mances of the works. Indeed, Ives is 
gradually becoming a famous public 
figure without anyone having heard 
his major works. This smells suspi- 
ciously like the English habit; they 
bury their best art in total oblivion, 
but wouldn’t think of letting the 
names die because it keeps up the 
Empire’s prestige to think that some- 
one did something once on the little 
island. 

Ives is rather like 
many ways. He has written in almost 
every known style and then set out 
and invented a_ half-dozen or so 
others. He was the first to transcen- 
dentalize commonplace New England 
things in music, by using hymn-tunes, 
barn-dances, rag-time, and such like. 
He did this in a refreshing and pointed 


home 
Eilshemius in 


way, which very much_ resembles 
what Eilshemius did with Transcen- 
dental Restaurant painting in those 
lovely canvases of the late period that 
are filled with inedible yellow-greens 
and nasty greyed shades of blues all 
looking violently innocent and as ex- 
pressive as the walls of the local 
restaurant. 

All Ives’ larger works were written 
before 1920; it is now 1945 and not 
one of the major orchestra works 
has yet been played in full in Amer- 
ica. Finished a quarter of a century 
ago and not yet done. We seem to be 


mighty slow, mighty slow. 
* 


Carl Ruggles’ music stands superb- 
ly against a time of trouble. It is per- 
haps the most amazing music being 
written today for the reason that it 
is the most traditional and the most 
radical (in the original sense) at the 
same time. It is no end a refreshment 
and security to know a kind of music 
is being made by a charmingly grum- 
py little man nearing seventy who 
comes from Cape Cod stock that 
would have been thoroughly under- 
standable in meaning and purpose, if 
not in its actual dissonant texture, to 
a tercento bishop or a burger like 
Bach. 

In the course of his straight-arrow 
development of style (from Brahms 
through Debussy and Schénberg into 
Ruggles) Mr. Ruggles found the main 
glory of classic European style, ‘‘total 
polyphony,” and has built his music 
in this style ever since. In this way 
he connects with the great ‘classic 
period of western music (1200 to 
1750) which pursued its unbroken 
textural traditions for five centuries. 
At the same time Ruggles’ materials 
are only the undeniably modern ones, 
dissonant harmonic combines, chro- 
matic melodic contours, 
flowing breath rhythms of measure 
and phrase. That he has written so 
little to date may in part be due to 


and _free- 


the terrific concentration of idea and 
integration of style called for by his 
premise of “total polyphony” within 
the new materials. His small output 
is as clean, clear and strong as that 
of Ryder whom he so much _ resem- 
bles in simplicity of shape and power 
of control. 

Ruggles’ major orchestral work “Sun 
Treader” has never been heard in his 


own country, though John Kirkpatrick 
is heard around here frequently pre- 
senting his beautiful and devoted pe’ 

“Evocations” so tha. 
it is still possible to hear a little of 
this rare and wonderful music. 

It is just plain impossible, how- 
ever, to hear a concert presentation 
of an Edgar Varese work at the pres- 
ent time. He has written for none 
of the usual instrumental combina- 
tions and almost all conductors are 
opposed to presenting his music for 
the reason that it would have to be 
really rehearsed in order not to sound 
like pandemonium itself, and that is 
now quite out of the question due 
to the price of musicians. 

Varese at one time was perhaps the 
most famous orchestral iconoclast. He 
has never really relinquished the po- 
sition, either, except that it little be- 
hooves anyone to hold the title in 
this stodgy day. His works are of a 
brilliance of sound never before heard 
in western music; indeed the peculiar 
altitude of tension and_ glistening 
splendor of his personal language are 
legendary to the mystified younger 
generation whose only contact with 
the 
through recordings. 

Static and nervous, a hard, sheer 
architecture of sound itself, Varese 
makes a kind of music that arouses 
terrific to-do whenever it is performed 
and it is one of the lamentations of 
the young that they are not hearing 
it now. In fact the young are feeling 
frankly cheated in this whole matter. 
And why should they not? It is quite 
possible to see Betty Grable more fre- 
quently than to hear the best of this 
century’s Usonian music. 


* 


formance of the 


sound of his music has come 


These three composers, then, are 
the founders of the art tradition in 
Usonian music. Their breadth of in- 
tention and high standard of actual 
achievement set up within a genera- 
tion a kind of music to which all 
coming composers must look, not on- 
ly for a measure of technical excel- 
lence but for a refreshing boldness of 
spirit and impassioned utterance. 

There is a tendency in contempo- 
rary musical circles (especially among 
composers) to underestimate the very 
real achievement of these men, and 
it is in the spirit of prophecy as well 
as argumentation that I bring them a 
little more into the open on these 
pages. I say prophecy because I am 
sure that a revival of the peculiar 
kind of thinking native to the three 
is almost certain to recur in the very 
close future and that the young are 
already needing and wanting to know 
a little about them. 
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The Witch with the Comb (1922) 


Lower Right: 
The Virgin in the Tree (1903) 


From "The Prints of Paul Klee" edited by James 
Thrall Soby (Curt Valentin). 
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Top Right: 
Les Deux Filles (1906) by Rouault. Collection Wit- 
zinger (Bale). 
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ROUAULT, PAINTER AND 
MORALIST 


By LEON KOCHNITZKY 


* 


HE very complete vision of Geor- 

ges Rouault’s work that the Mu- 

seum of Modern Art showed us 

in the spring crowns in a unique 
way the career of an artist who has 
been considered—par excellence—dis- 
tant, indifferent to the agitations of 
the century and shut off from the 
world and its vanities in an inacces- 
sible hermitage. 

The seventy-five year old painter 
is undoubtedly great. At this exhibi- 
tion, the visitor is pervaded with the 
extraordinary unity of Rouault’s work. 
For over sixty years his art has de- 
veloped along the road he traced for 
it: a straight, lonely, barren path. 
And now he may look back with pride 
on the road he has taken. But pride 
has no place in the universe he has 
chosen to paint. All his life long 
Rouault has worked doggedly and in 
silence, in retirement in a somber 
Christian humility, his sole illumina- 
tion being his faith. His beloved 
master Gustave Moreau had prophe- 
sied (was he under that spell?) that 
his favorite pupil’s career would be 
one of solitude and neglect! However 
that may be, during fifty years,Rouault 
has given us the image of an anchor- 
ite, disdainful of success and glory, 
vituperative of vice and corruption. 

The trend of his entire creative 
work is moral, nothing but moral. He 
paints in order to chastise, to brand, 
to expose the guilt of mankind. In a 
gloomy pageant, the perjured judges, 
the painted whores, the besotted rich 
and the enslaved poor pass before our 
eyes. Evil triumphs, the innocent are 
sacrificed, fools are honored, youth 
is bartered, justice is bought and sold. 
The divine visage of Christ is fur- 
rowed by insults. 


As I write these words, I am taken 
aback to see that I’ am doing pre- 
cisely what I have so often criticized 
in other reviewers: while I should be 
considering the splendor of paintings 
so important by their innovations in 
form and color, style and design, I 
am answering that idiotic question: 
What does it represent? Well, it does 
represent judges and whores, ladies 
and gentlemen as they rose before 
the vision of a prophetic soul, inspired 
by an inner illumination. 

This being established, the specific 
pictorial qualities of Rouault must 
take second place. We cannot but 
judge primarily on ethical grounds 
these works so filled with moral in- 
tentions. 

* * * 

In his comprehensive book on 
Rouault, James Thrall Soby justly 
invokes the name of Léon Bloy, the 
fiery Catholic whose 
boast was to have lived “sur le pavé,” 
utterly destitute, surrounded by the 
hostile crowd of a Parisian suburb, 
which the writer identifies as “Co- 
chons-Sur-Marne.” 

In the depth of his heart, Rouault 
probably had the same feeling of in- 
repulsion for sinful 


pamphleteer 


dignation and 
humanity which inflamed the soul of 
Léon Bloy. But their way of living 
completely differed. 

Bloy had known poverty in all its 
aspects: hunger, cold, debts and the 
front-door of the wealthy 
banged in his face by callous lackeys. 
Bloy had been spared no humilia- 
tion: manuscripts refused, the few 
books that were published unread .. . 
he was despised alike by authors, 
journalists and the clergy of that 
church for which he lived. 

How different is the life of Georges 
Rouault! 

At the very beginining of his career, 
he was encouraged by his illustrious 
master Gustave Moreau. In spite of 
the abyss that existed between their 
[Continued on next page] 


pious 


CLOWN (1930) Georges Rouault 


Collection Mrs. Stanley J. Resor 


Joan Miro 
Courtesy Pierre Matisse 
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aesthetic conceptions, Moreau never 
tried to soften the rugged nature’ of 
his pupil, so inclined to revolt and 
intolerance. 

Though evidently his 
roundings were far from favorable 
to the development of a young art- 
ist, he was nominated director of the 
Musée Gustave Moreau while still in 
his twenties, not long after the death 
of his master, and from that time on, 
material difficulties ceased to exist for 
him. 


early sur- 


* * * 


Ruthlessly castigating human vices, 
Rouault depicts prostitutes and mag- 
istrates, bourgeois and “viveurs,” his 
only clemency being for clowns and 
acrobats, Pierrots and circus perform- 
ers. In his loneliness, he remains ig- 
norant of the vast upheaval that is 
agitating the world of painting. Once 
or twice, he is to expose his canvases 
together with the Fauves. But he will 
never belong to any regular group or 
school. Of Cubism he knows nothing, 
as in later years he is to ignore Chi- 
rico and the Surrealists. The sounds 
of worldly strife fade away on the 
threshold of his studio, which is also 
his museum and shelter. 


In the last century, Odilon Redon 
led the same life, imprisoned in his 
creative dream, far from the strug- 
gles and aspirations of his contem- 
poraries, But Redon was a meek, ten- 
der soul enraptured in the garden 
of his fantastic visions. 


The unity and equilibrium of moral 
life, which was so consistent through- 
out Léon Bloy’s whole life, won no 
empire in the soul of Rouault. Strange- 
ly enough, this benefited the unity 
and grandeur of his works. A curious 
scission, similar to that observed by 
Car] Einstein at the origin of Cubism, 
cuts into two distinct parts Rouault’s 
Strong personality. On one hand there 
is a Rouault-Savonarola, inflamed with 
rage and bitterness at the sight of 
sin. And on the other hand, a patient 
craftsman, toiling in peace and secu- 
rity, aloof from human agitation; a 
researcher in expression and_ tech- 
nique, spending years in elaborating 
his manner, perfecting his method 
with skillful observations, studying 
Remanesque sculpture, the stained- 
glass of the cathedrals, the Egyptian 
portraits of the Fayoum, the Persian 
miniatures and the masks of the pri- 
mitives. For his masters are not Dau- 
mier, Goya or Hieronymus Bosch. 

Bourgeois society has provided the 
painter with the finest gift it can be- 
stow on an artist: a modest but se- 
cure position which enables him to 
censecrate his whole life to artistic 
creation, without having to fear po- 
litical or social convulsions or the ca- 
pricious mood of a princely protector. 
In his Musée Gustave Moreau, Rou- 
ault is as tranquil, as free, as peace- 
ful as a monk in his cell. He is Rou- 


S ault-Angelico, creating for his own 


enjoyment an enchanted world. But 
instead of Cherubs and Virgins, his 
models are fallen angels of every kind, 
and satanic incarnations of human 
brutality, stupidity and ungodliness. 

Is it possible for a man to be at 
the same time Jekyll and Hyde, Sa- 
vonarola and Angelico? 

The admirable work of Rouault is 
the answer. 

In his splendid and scattered works, 
Léon Bloy, the authentic poor, never 
attained that constructive grandeur, 
which enabled the visitor of the Rou- 
ault show to appreciate the slow and 
steady progress—from year to year 
and from period to period—of an 
achievement probably unique in this 
century. 

This explains the inner character 
of Rouault’s paintings, and that de- 
spite their tragic appearance, joie de 
vivre is not absent from these can- 
vases. Of course, it is not to be found 
in the subjects approached by the 
artist. 

Rouault is perhaps—together with 
Odilon Redon and the melancholy 
Carriére—the only French painter who 
never represented people eating or 
drinking or even still-lives of what 
they ate and drank. He steadfastly 
turned his back on beauty in any 
human form, men or women, children 
or old people, delighting in his search 
for ugliness, accentuating its despe- 
rate characteristics. 

Rouault’s joie de vivre lies in the 
research in light and color, in the 
transparence of the undercoats that 
give varied and modulating aspects 
to every colored surface; in the mod- 
elling and the balance of volumes and 
voids. 

Not art for art’s sake. But the so- 
lution of a problem, the performance 
of a difficult trick (to borrow an 
image from the circus so often 
praised by the artist); the isolating 
of a new light, a kind of never yet 
seen X-ray that pervades and illu- 
minates the canvas, ... All this is 
very far from moral preaching a4 la 
Bloy. 

A vindictive, starving man could 
not possibly elaborate the Byzantine 
technique of Rouault’s best paintings: 
The Old King, the Pierrots, the Last 
of the Romantics, etc. .. . To do this, 
a complete absence of the worries of 
material life was indispensable. 

The religious and ascetic trend of 
Rouault’s indomitable nature was al- 
ways restrained by an earthly passion 
—the only one, perhaps, which surged 
in his heart—the passion for artistic 
achievement. And for the sake of this 
art, he has suffered bonds that his 
nature apparently rejected. The Di- 
vine Master cast out of the Temple 
those who sold and bought; but Rou- 
ault worked years and years with 
Ambroise Vollard. We must concede 
that Ambroise Vollard was not a 
dealer like so many. But he was suffi- 
ciently businesslike to burden Rou- 


ault’s creative life for more than a 
decade. 

Rouault, isolated and solitary as 
he was has nevertheless always had 
around him those who could appre- 
ciate and honor him. But the recogni- 
tion of the general public has become 
a reality, especially since the recent 
exhibition in the Museum of Modern 
Art. Once more, America has come 
to the fore in giving appropriate honor 
to a great European artist. 


NEW INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PEBBLE 
[Continued from page 7] 

I suggest that every person 
open an interior trapdoor, that he 
negotiate a trip into the thickness 
of things, that he make an in- 
vasion of their characteristics, a 
revolution, a turning-over process 
comparable to that accomplished 
by the plough or the spade, when 
suddenly millions of particles of 
dead plants, bits of roots and 
straw, worms and tiny crawling 
creatures, all hitherto buried in the 
earth, are exposed to the light of 
day for the first time. O infinite 
resources of the thickness of 
things, restored to us by the in- 
finite resources in the semantic 
thickness of words! 

* * * 


The contemplation of precise 
objects is also a relaxation, but it 
is a privileged one, akin to that 
relaxation enjoyed by adult plants 
which bear fruit. This however is 
very special fruit, borrowed as 
much from the air or the sur- 
rounding atmosphere (at least as 
to the form to which it is limited 
and the colors it takes on in con- 
trast) as from the person who fur- 
nishes its substance by creating it. 
And it is thus that this fruit is 
distinguished from the fruits of 
another, different, relaxation: 
sleep,—called dreams. These are 
exclusively formed by the person, 
and as a result they are indefinite, 
amorphous, useless. That is why 
dreams are not true fruits. 

* * * 


And so, however ridiculous and 
pretentious it may seem, here is 
the sum and substance of my 
plan: I should like to write a 
kind of de natura rerum. It is 
easy to see the difference between 
this desire and that of the con- 
temporary poets: it is not poems 
I want to write, but one single 
cosmogony. 

But how to make this plan 
work? I think of the present state 
of the sciences: whole libraries on 
each part of each science. Must I 
begin by reading the books, and 
learn them by heart? Several lives 


would not be long enough. Sur- ‘ 
rounded by the vast expanse and l 


ii 
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quantity of the knowledge acquir- - 
ed by each science, by the grow- - 
ing number of sciences, we are: 
lost. The best procedure is to con- - 


sider all things as unknown, to)| 
stroll or stretch out among the} 
shrubs or on the grass, and start t| 
all over again from the beginning. || 


* * * 


As an example of the paucity | 


of feeling for the thickness off 


things in the mind of man up}| 


until now: of the pebble, or off 


the stone, here are the remarks ;| 
that have been made; these are | 


the most original thoughts men \ 


have had: 
A heart of stone.... 


Uniform and flat pebble..... 


(Diderot) 


I scorn this dust of which I am 1 
made, and which speaks to) 


you... . (Saint-Just) 


If I have a taste for anything, , 
It is for little more than the} 


earth and the stones. 
(Rimbaud) 


Well! Stone, pebble, dust; yout) 


who furnish the occasion for sucht 


common if contradictory senti--| 
I shall not form sucht 


MeNtsas ae 


a swift judgment of you, for I! 
hope to judge you in your owni 


terms. You shall be useful to me, 


and to other men, in many ways, , 
you shall supply them with ma-- 
terial for their discussions with! 


each other and for their argu-- 


ments with themselves; and, if my 
talent is great enough, you shall 


i 


even arm them with a few new? 


proverbs and 
there in a nutshell is my ambition. 
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SEX AND REVOLUTION 
By PAUL GOODMAN 
* 


The Sexual Revolution, Toward a 
Self-Governing Character Struc- 
ture, by Wilhelm Reich, M.D. 
Trans. by Theodore P. Wolfe, M.D. 
Orgone Institute Press. 

Character-Analysis, Principles and 
Technique. For Psychoanalysts in 
Practice and in Training. By Wil- 
helm Reich, M.D., trans. by Theo- 
dore P. Wolfe, M.D. Orgone In- 
stitute Press. 


ILHELM REICH is perhaps the 

most brilliant of the generation 

of psychoanalysts after the first 

World War. He was the leader 
of the Technical Seminar that de- 
voted itself to the problems of actual 
analytic practice and evolved the 
now widespread notion of the neu- 
rotic character rather than the neu- 
rotic symptom. A Marxist, he became 
convinced, through work with Ger- 
man youth-groups, of the political 
importance of psychotherapy. With 
the reaction of the U.S.S.R. against 
the sexual revolution, he broke with 
the Communists. And his insistence 
on the need for analysis to play an 
active social role led also to his ex- 
pulsion from the International Psy- 
choanalytic Association, in 1933. In 
Scandinavia, during the thirties, he 
led the movement for sexual reform 
(contraceptive information, etc.), at- 
tracting a certain mass following for 
his Sex-Economic program. Now in 
this country, he seems to be devoting 
most of his attention to bio-electrical 
experiments on which, as yet, no 
competent judgment has been passed, 
to my knowledge. 


The two works now put into Eng- 
lish by Dr. Wolfe date from the twen- 
ties and thirties; they are in the line 
of standard psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion and do not draw on the new bio- 
physical principles. The Sexual Revo- 
lution is a compendium of “Sexuality 
and the Cultural Struggle” and much 
of the substance of “The Fiasco of 
Sexual Moralism,” “The Sexual Strug- 
gle of Youth,” and “Mass Psychology 
of Fascism.’”’? Whatever criticisms or 
reservations one might make in essay- 
ing this work, its thesis is so simple 
and direct, so immediately applicable 
to family-life and pedagogy and yet 
so revolutionary, that it cannot be 
disregarded or evaded. Since Amer- 
ican readers, however, are mostly ig- 
norant of Reich’s work, I here de- 
yote space to summarizing his po- 
sition. 

It is not sufficient, says Reich, for 
parents and educators to have a lib- 
eral attitude toward the sexuality of 
children and educators, to teach the 
facts of life and preach that sex is 
natural and beautiful. The children 
and adolescents must enjoy actual 
sexual pleausre according to their 
ages and desires. Every permission 
must be accorded them; in the pres- 
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ent state of social prohibition there 
must be active encouragement, such 
as the provision of private quarters 
to adolescents. The issue is not one 
of attitude but of physiological sex- 
ual stasis or flow. Continence as such 
is harmful in the young. 

Reich returns to the old libido- 
economy contention of Freud that 
the core of all psychoneurosis is “‘ac- 
tual-neurosis,” anxiety caused simply 
by dammed-up libido. This anxiety it 
is that heightens the fear of the re- 
pressing forces, leads to further re- 
pression, more damming-up, more ac- 
tual anxiety, and more psychic fear. 
The result is a character lacking in 
initiative and independence, prone to 
accept authority, and masochistic or 
sadistic as influenced. Reich sees this 
character as a necessary condition 
and even a cause of fascism. Further, 
by means of the coercive monoga- 
mous family this character recreates 
itself from generation to generation 
and nullifies the progressive revolu- 
tion in politics and economics: “the 
revolution in the ideological super- 
structure fails to take place because 
the bearer of this revolution, the psy- 
chic structure of human beings, has 
not been changed.” Thus, according 
to Reich, the Leninist revolution de- 
generates into a new political sub- 
missiveness and 
attitude toward economic work, in- 
stead of the spontaneous coopera- 
tion of true communism. 

On the other hand, those who have 
been liberated and enjoy 
“orgastic potency” at once show a 
new productiveness in interesting work 


a compulsive-anal 


sexually 


but refuse to continue with dull, rou- 
tine, or meaningless jobs. (For such 
cases, see Wm. Reich, The Function 
of The Orgasm, 1943) Politically, 
Reich is a syndicalist. 

According to Reich’s standards of 
“orgastic potency’’—which he distin- 
guishes sharply, for instance, from 
erective potency,—the great majority 
are neurotic. There is therefore little 
use in curative psychoanalytic proce- 
dure, but we must revolutionize the 
institutions of family and school. This 
is the insistence on bringing analysis 
vu’, of the consulting-room and down 
two the streets that led to Reich’s 
expulsion from the International Psy- 
choanalytic Association in 1933, co- 
jucident with the rise of Hitler who 
nevertheless did not prove exactly a 
friend to analysis. 

In arguing his central thesis of the 
need for actual sex-gratification, 


Reich wittily presents the dilemma of 
the liberal parent who tries to be 


permissive, honest, and informative 
on sexual matters and nevertheless, 
in the interests of “decency” and so- 
cial conformity, wants the child to 
bide his time. The result is a mental 
confusién and anxiety in some ways 
worse than the effects of the older 
total prohibition; the imperfect re- 
pression results in problem cases fa- 
miliar to progressive educators. Reich 
presents a brilliant critical review of 
the popular sex educational literature 
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current in Germany in the twenties, 
similar to our own advanced writing 
on this subject. But probably the best 
thing in the book is the history of 
the sex-reform movement in Soviet 
Russia, the description of sex-life in 
the kindergartens and the communes, 
the analysis of delinquency and the 
so-called “work therapy,” the resist- 
ance of both peasantry and _ prole- 
tariat, up to the calamitous return 
of the anti-abortion laws, the aboli- 
tion of co-education, the persecution 
of homosexuals, the enforcement of 
monogamy, etc. 

In general, Reich holds that on the 
genital level self-regulation cannot 
lead to anti-social acts; that sadism 
and other anti-social acts are the re- 
sults of repression; that in free geni- 
tal characters the pre-genital sexuality 
is either incorporated into genitality 
as fore-pleasure or readily sublimated; 
that free genital characters spurn 
casual relationships but also refuse to 
remain in marriages that are no longer 
gratifying. He does not hold with 
Freud that culture depends on subli- 
mation, but rather that gratification 
releases productivity. As a substitute 
for the patriarchal family, he urges a 
return to a collective domesticity as 
a means of socializing the Oedipus 
complex. Against educators like Anna 
Freud, he holds that the super-ego, 
the internalized parental or social au- 
thority, is useless (and impossible) 
for free people. 


One distinguish between 
Reich’s self-governing “genital char- 
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acter” and the “free personality struc- 
ture” of Fromm and Horney. All 
these writers primarily analyze neu- 
rotic character rather than neurotic 
symptoms; and Fromm, like Reich, 
but later, (and both of them after 
Freud’s great study of Mass-Psychol- 
ogy and the Analysis of the Ego), 
interpret the Fascist as a sado-maso- 
chistic character. But Reich, having 
broken through the neurotic character 
by hammering at the resistances, then 
proceeds to dissolve the infantile in- 
cest which is the original cause of 
inhibition, and lastly he seeks to lib- 
erate the sexual stasis by establishing 
genital potency. He remains with the 
historical method of Freud and the 
“genital character” has a concrete 
and definable content. But the “free 
personality” of Fromm and Horney, 
so far as I can understand it at all, 
is a purely formal entity that can be 
adjusted to any social content if the 
juridical forms are observed. 


It is just because Reich wants to 
set free the forces native to each in- 
dividual, which, in adults at least, are 
beyond the influence of advertising 
slogans and political propaganda, that 
his thought has such enormous liber- 
tarian dynamism. 

In terms of the future culture and 
achievement of free social groups, his 
thought has grave defects; compared 
with Freud, or Rank, he seems strange- 
ly narrow and even inhumane. One 
is not clear how his proposals for 
child-care differ from the _institu- 
tional bleakness of créches and day- 
When he speaks of the 
“structure of the Id,’ we begin to 
lose the underworld of Freud, archaic 
yet still endlessly inventive of social 
combinations. Like most of the ana- 
lytic writers—especially the women! 
—he has a male bias; if motherhood 
is nothing but the secondary instinct 
he speaks of, one wonders how the 
race came to survive. 


Nevertheless, this book must be 
squarely faced: it places the respon- 
sibility on parent and teacher in their 
daily acts. 
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WITH COMFORT AND 
WITHOUT 


By MARIUS BEWLEY 
* 


A World Within a War, by Herbert 
Read. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


The Song of Lazarus, by Alex Com- 
fort. The Viking Press. 
Springboard, by Louis 
Random House. 
Personal Landscape, An Anthology of 
Exile. Editions Poetry London. 
God Speaks, by Charles Péguy, tr. by 
Julian Green. Pantheon Books, Inc. 


MacNiece. 


T sometimes strikes me as ironical 

that Mr. Eliot, who abhorred 

the religiose-esthetic tradition as 

launched by Arnold and developed 
by Pater, should himself have pro- 
vided to certain writers, though so 
unwillingly, a way of achieving a kind 
of religious comfort without the ne- 
cessity of embracing any religious 
faith, or at most, a vague faith such 
as Mr. Read expresses in his last 
volume of poems, A World Within a 
War: “we who have put our faith 
in the goodness of man.’ Mr. Read, 
drawing his vocabulary from Mr. 
Eliot’s Christian terminology, uses 
such words as retribution, ecstasy, 
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extreme unction, faith, consolation, 
etc., so frequently that one might 
expect his dogma to be more special- 
ized than it is. Considering the com- 
placency with which he turns away 
from any possible reality behind the 
words he uses one wonders why he 
fingers this Christian vocabulary so 
lovingly. Naturally, the answer lies in 
the Four Quartets, which have again 
made Mr. Eliot a fashionable influ- 
ence. But just as there were many 
writers who accepted The Waste Land 
as a suitable dwelling place, but 
snubbed “the third who walks always 
beside you” as a meaningless figure, 
so now these later writers accept 
Krishna and Arjuna (Mr. Read re- 
fers to Arjuna) but eliminate the in- 
candescent terror of the Dove. What 
Mr. Read seems not to have under- 
stood is that, having accepted only 
the smallest particle of Mr. Eliot’s 
ideology, he cannot hope to use Mr. 
Eliot’s particularized vocabulary with 
any real effect. His poem “To a 
Conscript, 1940” reveals the sad fail- 
ure of his method. This poem is ob- 
viously based on the magnificent 
Dantesque passage in “Little Gidding” 
in which the poet “In the uncertain 
hour before the morning meets the 
ghost” of his old Humanist teacher 
who instructs him in the “bitter taste- 
lessness of shadow fruit.” In like man- 
ner Mr. Read meets a mysterious sol- 
dier who recalls an earlier period in 
his own life he fought in the War: 


A soldier passed me in the freshly 
fallen snow 

His footsteps muffled, his face 
unearthly grey; 

And my heart gave a sudden leap 

As I gazed on a ghost of five-and- 
twenty years ago. 

I shouted Halt! and my voice had 
the old accustomed ring, etc. 


Mr. Read goes ahead in an Eliotese 
manner to inform the soldier that 
victory is defeat, victory is hollow, 
there is no glory in the deed and so 
on. He concludes with, “To fight 
without hope is to fight with grace. . .” 
The first several times I read this 
line I read grace as Divine Grace, 
making it the object of “to fight.” 
Since the poem has an organ tone 
about it, and since it leans so heavily 
on Eliot, this seemed legitimate. But 
then I realized that Mr. Read only 
meant “To fight without hope is to 
fight gracefully,” which, after such a 
build-up, is a bathetic enough con- 
clusion. This simplified version of dis- 
illusion has no connection whatever 
with the complex pattern of feeling in 
the corresponding scene in “Little 
Gidding” although it would like to 
pass off under those colours. And so 
it goes with most of Mr. Read’s vol- 
ume, There is more complacency than 
suffering about his disillusion, and 
this is a symptom which characterizes 
a good deal of the unhappy poetry 
now being written. 

Like Mr. Read, Alex Comfort is 
unhappy, but with a grimness one 


has begun to recognize as peculiarly 
his. The Song of Lazarus is an un- 
happy book in more than one way. 
He echoes Mr. Read on victory, 
“There is no victory. Only the earth 
may pardon.” He gives advice to a 
friend: “See virtue in inertness.” He 
asks: “Where is the springtime in this 
sulfur country?” “The time is short,” 
says he, “. . . till each of us come 
suddenly upon purposeless Infinity.” 
This is not only heavy, it is also heart- 
less. Neither Mr. Comfort nor Mr. 
Read would be capable of ending a 
book as Eliot ended “Little Gidding” 
with a line like “All manner of thing 
shall be well.” This hopelessness is 
deadly because it turns in on itself. 
It afflicts rather than creates Mr. 
Comfort’s poetry. The long flaccid 
lines sink down exhausted in the arms 
of an inert rhythm, and the images, 
flattened out in the dead sound of 
Mr. Comfort’s verse, seldom rise to 
distinction. This is particularly sad 
because one is aware of an unusual 
honesty in Alex Comfort’s sensibility. 

Louis MacNiece in Springboard 
offers a jaunty little book of poems 
that instead of being unhappy are 
only nervous. His rhythms, as every- 
body knows, are likely to be excited 
and slightly vulgar, but they are also 
likely to be amusing. And there is 
nothing deadly in this volume like his 
tedious 90 paged Autumn Journal 
of a few years ago. His humour and 
cynical observations still have a 
strong flavouring from the thirties, 
but well enough handled to be ac- 
ceptable. The best poem in the book 
is possibly the longest one, “The King- 
dom,” which is very English and al- 
most reminds one of Wordsworth’s 
“The Character of the Happy War- 
rior.” 


Personal Landscape is an anthology 
of poems and prose pieces republished 
from the magazine of that name 
which three English young men 
brought out in Egypt during the war 
as an organ in which English exiles 
living in Egypt might appear. There 
are several good translations of Rilke 
by Ruth Spiers included, but a good 
many of the poems have Georgian 
affiliations. It is not a bad book, it is 
perhaps even rather pleasant in spots, 
but its tendency is to produce a pro- 
found unenthusiasm. 

These four books are relatively 
typical of what one ought to expect 
of any four books of poetry produced 
within a few months of each other. 
The poets of these volumes are all 
serious and fairly talented. There is 
no doubt that they have done their 
best, and they really aren’t so bad. 
It is only that poetry is an extremely 
rare thing, and the several occasions 
in a few centuries of literary history 
on which the term “poetic revival” 
might seem justified hardly confirm 
the effusive statements on the dust 
jackets of these poets, or the gen- 
erosity of next year’s anthologists, 
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who will undoubtedly dip into these 
pages as into a precious mine. 

One turns to Julian Green’s beau- 
tiful translation of Péguy, which he 
has called God Speaks, with a sense of 
ill-ease in setting it beside these 
books at all—it is so manifestly some- 
thing else. After the insecurity and 
nervousness, the despair, the unhap- 
piness of the others, Péguy’s poetry 
unfolds with the calm inevitability of 
a season. Through a series of superb- 
ly timed repetitions the words open 
into an element of timelessness, suit- 
able for the mouth of the Eternal— 
and this quality Julian Green’s trans- 
lation has wonderfully preserved. The 
only quarrel one could find with 
Julian Green is concerning a remark 
he makes in the preface in which he 
refers to Francis Thompson as Péguy’s 
“elder and greater brother.” A _ re- 
mark like this, in view of the excel- 
lence of the translation, leaves one 
gaping in wonder. However, the text 
which Julian Green offers is a suf- 
ficient confutation of his undiscern- 
ning remark, and for that text one 
must be very grateful. 


MONUMENT TO A FALLACY 
By PARKER TYLER 


* 


The Wind is Rising, by Jules Ro- 
mains. Alfred A. Knopf. 


ing with the twenty-fourth book, 

of Jules Romains’ novel, Men of 

Good Will. It deals with the France 
of the 1920’s, an era corresponding to 
that of the heyday of American jazz, 
flappers, gangsterism, and speakeasies. 
The chief difference is that the 
French took their violence and fri- 
volity more seriously. The superlative 
praise with which the journalistic re- 
viewers have decked Romains’ epic 
is without adequate foundation. The 
work is a “monument,” indeed; but 
a monument, I predict, that will dem- 
onstrate the fallacy of “rational” or 
“scientific” objectivity in creating in 
fiction the persons of human society. 
Men of Good Will has more charac- 
ters than any novel in history but 
these are as synthetic as the literal 
elements of the plot. The quality that 
distinguishes a great or even a valid 
character in imaginative literature is 
that of existing independently of his 
creator, of exuding the illusory at- 
mosphere that he may act without 
the author’s permission. No character 
in Romains’ novel, no matter how in- 
geniously conceived, has this quality. 
Everyone is carefully diagrammed and 
snugly tailored to recognizable con- 
temporary types; the writing is excel- 
lent, the observation sometimes bril- 
liant, the completeness of the social 


i is the twelfth-volume, conclud- 


picture imposing. But a stunning re- 
search job cannot substitute for the 


true imagination, which is intuitive. 
All the names of these people are 
different, but in the end they must 
be recognized as pseudonyms of Jules 
Romains, the indefatigable and _tal- 
ented masquerader. They are equally 
voluble, and, like first-rate actors, 
equally expressive and capable in their 
roles according to the opportunity 
given them. No cues are ever missed 
in all these pages. Yet the characters 
suffer because they are not really per- 
sons and the novel is not a play in 
the theatre. If they were and it were, 
their faces, their diction, and their 
visible mannerisms would help to rati- 
fy the characterization for which M. 
Romains has written only a vastly 
elaborate stage direction. Despite the 
planned effort at scale, the novel re- 
mains a highly serious puppet play 
because of the quality of its human 
beings. When all will have been fi- 
nally said and done, one can say: 
“Ah, yes, it was all like that—the 
Past; it must have been!’ but the 
damaging irony is that the facts them- 
selves—recordable history—are more 
interesting. So all Romains’ elaborate 
efforts are really directed at making 
the doornail of history deader in the 
imagination than in fact. 


SERVING THE EMPIRE 
By NICOLAS CALAS 


* 
The Dynamics of Culture Change 
by Bronislaw Malinowski. Yale 


University Press. 


ALINOWSKI planned a few years 
Me to write, in collaboration with 

Phyllis Kaberry (a former student 

of his), a volume treating the 
problems of cultural change. Owing 
to his unexpected death, Malinowski’s 
writings on this subject were collected 
and edited by his collaborator. 

It is doubtful that, if the author 
had lived to finish his work, the book 
would have been improved. Only 
one of Malinowski’s numerous works 
deserves to be remembered by 
posterity; it is his justly famous Ar- 
gonauts of the Western Pacific, prob- 
ably among the three best books ever 
written by field anthropologists and 
a work destined to become a modern 
classic. 

Unfortunately, Malinowski _ be- 
lieved himself to be an outstanding 
theoretician when he was only a fol- 
lower of the very much outdated 
[Continued on next page] 
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David Hume. It is not difficult to 
convince oneself that Malinowski’s 
theory of functional anthropology, 
which he presents again in this vol- 
ume, explains nothing. The utilitarian 
interpretation of culture can perhaps 
satisfy commonsense, but it is too 
gross an approximation of reality to 
help us understand the dynamics of 
culture. 

Malinowski is a remarkable nar- 
rator, endowed with an exceptional 
gift of describing dramatic situations 
but he is no original thinker. He 
once burnt his fingers when he tried 
to refute Freud’s theory of Totem- 
ism. His Sex and Repression in Sav- 
age Society was nothing more, as 
Ernest Jones wrote, than ‘a jumble 
of interesting confirmations, misun- 
derstandings and subtle distortions.” 
More recent works of his prove that 
Ernest Jones’ remarks could be ex- 
tended to include those essays in 
which he treats economic problems 
and theories on primitive religion. 
For instance, Malinowski writes, in 
what is the most important essay of 
this book, that “the scale of payment, 
criminal sanctions for contracts, pass 
laws, and diet problems which occur 
in South Africa cannot be understood 
in the terms of European or of the 
African parent cultures. No sorting 
of elements is possible; no invoicing 
back to a previous culture as an ele- 
ment of reality. For we have here 
to deal with a vast phenomenon 
which in its essence is defined by a 
set of economic, legal, and social ar- 
rangements 
response to a new need: 
scale 


which have arisen in 
the large 
exploitation of African _ re- 
sources by Europeans, for western 
ends and by means of African labor.” 
This is a typical example of muddled 
reasoning. Why is no sorting of ele- 
ments possible? says the 
author, a new need has been created. 


Because, 


But when we examine more closely 
this new need, it simply boils down 
to “exploitation of African resources 
by Europeans for western ends.” 
From a dynamic point of view there 
is nothing new in this situation. It is 
a repetition of the familiar process of 
exploitation of non-capitalist areas 
by capitalist enterprise. 

Malinowski believes that the main 
motives of organized human efforts 
consist in the possession of values, 
but, as he does not ever clearly de- 
termine the nature and order of 
values, his theory becomes valueless. 
How are we to make a correct estim- 
ate of the comparative value of 
land-expenses for a religious cere- 
mony and the upkeeping of a family 
in primitive society unless we are 
guided by a theory of value that 
will help measure the difference? 
Malinowski states what I thought 
every one knew, that in Africa “The 
European takes as much, in fact a 
great deal more, than he gives. But 
what he takes away are not cultural 


Lit ER Act’ URE 


traits but land, wealth, and labor.” 
And from this profound remark he 
draws the conclusion thaf it is neces- 
sary to examine the impact of higher 
culture on both the economic and 
cultural life of the natives. 

In a chapter called “The Function 
of African Institutions,” the author 
goes a step further and produces an 
impressive list of facts to prove that 
the native under the impact of West- 
ern culture is moving, but towards 
what he may be moving remains a 
blank or an X. We are then asked 
to proceed to determine X. This is a 
highly complicated matter, for we 
have to divide the common factors 
into three elements, compatibility, 
adaptability and conflict, which are 
again subdivided in compartments 
that bear such attractive titles as 
“The dynamic asymmetry of Euro- 
pean and African cultures respect- 
ively in impact and change” or 
“Multiplicity and divergence of Euro- 
pean policies, ideas, aims, and meth- 
ods.” All these categories will have 
to be studied separately in each great 
African community, the Islamic, the 
Hottentot, the Baganda, the Bushman 
or the Pygmy. In each of these com- 
munities the field worker will com- 
pile under three headings: A for 
White influence, B for contact and 
change, C for surviving forms of 
tradition; i.e., all the elements that 
he discovers. With this method at his 
disposal, Malinowski examines for our 
benefit the phenomenon of African 
warfare. The results are disappoint- 
ing. We learn, for instance, that the 
abolition of warfare among the na- 
tives which resulted from the con- 
quest of the Whites led to a decay of 
military institutions but kept alive the 
memory of past glory. By now, the 
reader begins to suspect that Mali- 
nowski’s system of dynamics is no- 
thing more than a filing system in- 
vented for the benefit of a colonial 
bureaucracy. 

Malinowski is of course right to 
stress the importance of treating the 
native humanely. It is unnecessarily 
cruel to impose on the Bantus the 
moral code of the whites, but these 
are things that can be understood by 
an enlightened despot and are not 
problems of cultural dynamics. There 
is no reason why an African musician 
could not play at the court of some 
British governor in Africa a _ role 
similar to the one Mozart played in 
the courts of his day. A native 
magician conceivably could become an 
African Voltaire or Rousseau. But 
this would prevent neither the eco- 
nomic penetration of the white man 
in Africa, spreading that misery in- 
herent in the capitalist régime, nor 
the destruction by modern warfare 
that has been witnessed already by the 
natives of the Pacific islands. 

The anthropologist who, unlike 
Malinowski, has no faith in capital- 
ism and is not therefore interested in 


sugar-coating the bitter pill of sub-- 
mission of the black men of Africa to) 
the white man, will, like Laocoén, try /| 
in this interpretation of dynamic an- - 
thropology to warn the natives to sus- - 
pect the whites when they come, like »| 
Malinowski, with outstretched hands, ,| 
good intentions, and gifts, for they | 
are but modern versions of Trojan | 
and merely the agent of || 


horses, 
British imperialism. 


LENS-PICTURES 
By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


* 


Congo, written by John LaTouche;; 
André Cauvin. .| 


photographed by 
Willow, White, and Co. 


This Must Not Happen Again: The: 
Black Book of Fascist Horror, by 7} 


Clark Kinnard. Howell, Soskin. 


A. Kertesz: Day of Paris. J. J. Augus- -| 


t 


Photographs (1915-1945), by Paull 
Strand. Museum of Modern Art. 


HERE is something about Africa, ,| 
the spreading horns of cattle, the: 


supple blackness of the natives, , 
rounded breasts of the women,, 
luxuriant fronds of the ferns and the: 
palm trees, that hypnotizes the ma- 
nipulator of the camera, enticing him 


to see everything in terms of the: 
picturesque. André Cauvin is hardly’ 
this i 


to be blamed for following 
formula then and certainly his photo- 
graphs are skilfully contrived from | 


this point of view. They are hand- 


some and composed and the subjects 


are chosen with an eye to their’ 


mobility and plasticity. I cannot help 


feeling certain, however, that there : 
must be men with running sores and | 
broken legs in Africa as elsewhere. — 
There must be women with withered | 
breasts. There must be starving and | 
diseases cows and lions suffering from | 
the mange. Some day a photographer | 


will show us this other side of Africa. 


This Must Not Happen Again of- | 


fers us an antidote for the pictures in 


Congo. The horrors are so thick on | 
every page that they quickly mount 


to anticlimax. This book is full of 
bad smells and starving creatures, 
tortures and evil thoughts. It is un- 
fortunate that the photography is not 


on a par with the horrors and that 


the reproductions are even worse than 
the photography, but the slim volume 
tells its tragic story. 

Day of Paris is in the Atget tradi- 


tion, but more human. Atget, that) 


curiously gifted hierophant for whom 
any object whatever was fit material 


for his lens, knew how to secure his || 


effects without employing human 


beings and if he used a man or wo- || 
man it was often merely to explain || 
a chair or a bicycle. Kertesz, on the || 
other hand, centers his attentions on | 


men and women. He can, to be sure, 


make a design with chimney-pots, but | 


in. 
Weegee’s Naked City. Essential Books. .| 


—* 


i 
| 
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he feels more at home when he intro- 
duces lovers, or stray cats, or men in 
a bar. It is the filth of Paris that in- 
terests him, the sordid side. You can 
smell the urine of the pissoirs and 
the horsedung in his photographs, but 
these smells are as essential to the 
creation of the nostalgic memory this 
City awakes as a whiff of Caron’s 
Bellodgia or an etching of the terrasse 
at Fouquet’s It is not for nothing that 
dancers in a bal musette occupy the 
penultimate pages. I like this book. 

Weegee looks at New York from 
‘somewhat the same angle and is al- 
most as successful. His pictures have 
personality and are “seen.” He com- 
poses readily, by looking at what is 
already going on. He observes rather 
than arranges, but he observes with 
feeling. There is indeed melodrama 
in these pages, sometimes as acute as 
the melodrama of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. But just as New York is per- 
haps less beautiful than Paris, it is 
also perhaps less ugly and Weegee’s 
‘photographs bear the brunt of this 
comparison. 

With Paul Strand, at one bound, 
photography becomes an art. The 
sharp, clear, deceiving simplicity of 
these pictures, the refinement of their 
design, can scarcely be equalled else- 
where, let alone excelled. At first, 
somewhat harsh, these views warm 
up on examination and sometimes, as 
in the rear view of the church at 

Ranchos de Taos, achieve a certain 
apotheosis of expression, even a re- 
ligious intensity. The greatest of all 
these photographs, perhaps, is the 
most imagined: “Cobweb in the 
Rain.” Here we have an effect similar 
to that Redon creates in painting or 
Debussy but an_ effect 
which, is pure photo- 
graphy, owing nothing to its sister 
arts. A master was at work here. 


in music, 
nevertheless, 


MILK OF WILD BEASTS 


[Continued from page 6] 

They returned to Elena the Fair, 
gave her the milk, and kept the 
young lion. The chieftain and 
Elena the Fair, seeing that Prince 
Ivan could not be destroyed in 
this way, sent him to get the eggs 
of the Firebird. Prince Ivan and 
Little Fist went to get the eggs. 
They found the Firebird, but 
when they tried to take the eggs, 
she became enraged and swallow- 
ed Little Fist; and Prince Ivan 
went home without tke eggs. He 
came to Elena the Fair and told 
her that he had been unable to 
get the eggs and that the Fire- 
bird had swallowed Little Fist. 
Elena the Fair and the chieftain 
were overjoyed and thought that 
Prince Ivan would be helpless 
now, without Little Fist. They 


ordered him to be killed. Prince 
Ivan heard this order and asked 
his sister whether he might bathe 
before dying. 

Elena the Fair ordered the bath 
to be heated. Prince Ivan went to 
the bath and Elena the Fair sent 
someone to tell him to wash 
faster. Prince Ivan did not obey 
her; he continued washing him- 
self unhurriedly. Suddenly the 
young wolf, the young bear, and 
the young lion ran to,him and 
told him that Little Fist had 
escaped from the Firebird and 
would soon come to him. Prince 
Ivan ordered them to lie down on 
the threshold, and kept on wash- 
ing. Elena the Fair again sent 
someone to tell him to wash 
faster, and that if he did not 
finish soon, she would come her- 
self. Prince Ivan still disobeyed 
her and did not come out of the 
bath, Elena the Fair waited and 
waited, became impatient, and 
with the chieftain went to see 
what Prince Ivan was doing. 
When she came to the bath she 
saw that he was still washing him- 
self and had not obeyed her order; 
she grew angry and boxed his ear. 
Suddenly Little Fist appeared, or- 
dered the young wolf, the young 
bear, and the young lion to tear 
the chieftain to little pieces, and 
tied Elena naked to a tree, so 
that her body might be devoured 
by mosquitoes and flies. Then he 
and Prince Ivan set out traveling. 

In the distance they beheld a 
great palace. Little Fist said: “Do 
you not want to marry, Prince 
Ivan? In this house lives a cham- 
pion maiden; she seeks a brave 
youth who is strong enough to 
defeat her.” They went to her 
house. Before reaching it, Prince 
Ivan mounted a horse, Little Fist 
mounted behind him, and they 
challenged the champion maiden 
to combat. They fought and 
fought; the champion maiden 
struck Prince Ivan in the chest 
and he almost fell to the ground, 
but Little Fist held him. Then 
Prince Ivan struck the champion 
maiden with his spear and she 
fell from her horse at once. When 
he had knocked her down she 
said: “Now, Prince Ivan, you 
may marry me.” 

Speedily a tale is spun, less 
speedily a deed is done. Prince 
Ivan married the champion mai- 
den. “Well, Prince Ivan,” Little 
Fist said to him, “if you don’t 
feel well the first night, come to 
me; I will help you in your 
trouble.” Prince Ivan went to bed 
with the champion maiden. Sud- 
denly she put her hand on his 


chest and he fell ill. He asked her 
to let him go out; when he got 
outside he called Little Fist and 
told him that the champion mai- 
den wanted to strangle him. Lit- 
tle Fist went to the champion 
maiden and began to belabor her, 
repeating: “Respect your hus- 
band, respect your husband!” 
From then on they began to live 
happily and to prosper. 

Some time later the champion 
maiden asked Prince Ivan to un- 
tie Elena the Fair and to take 
her to live in their house. He 
straightway sent to have her un- 
tied and brought to him. Elena 
the Fair lived in his house for a 
long time. One day she said to 
him: “Brother, let me pick the 
lice from your head.” She began 
to pick his lice and thrust a dead 
tooth into his head; Prince Ivan 
began to die. The young lion saw 


that Prince Ivan was dying and 
pulled the dead tooth out; the 
prince began to come back to life 
and the young lion began to die. 
The young bear pulled out the 
tooth; the young lion began to 
come back to life and the young 
bear began to die. A fox saw that 
he was dying; she pulled out the 
death tooth. And because she was 
cleverer than all of them, when 
she had pulled out the tooth she 
threw it into a pan and it crum- 
bled to pieces. To punish his sister 
for this wicked deed Prince Ivan 
ordered that Elena the Fair be 
tied to the tail of a mighty horse 
and that the horse be set loose in 
the open field. 

I was there and drank mead; 
it ran down my mustache, but 
did not go into my mouth. 


Translated by Norbert Guterman 


WILLIAM HARNETT 


[Continued from page 9] 


trait sketches all my art work has 
been in the still life line.” Harnett 
was moreover most unwilling, ac- 
cording to the same interview, 
ever to sell these two portraits, 
though we know that he was gen- 
erally hard-pressed for money 
and anxious to sell his works even 
before they were finished. Finally, 
however, Harnett was unable to 
resist what then seemed to be a 
particularly attractive offer, and 
the two loved or hated human 
figures were sold out of his studio 
into the mysterious world of pos- 
terity that the artist can no longer 
control, where he can no longer 
destroy the work that causes him 
the greatest anxiety and about 
which he feels most insecure. But 
fate was favorable to Harnett: 
today these two portraits are lost, 
and all the sketches of human 
figures that are listed in the cata- 
logue of the sale organized by his 
executors are also lost, so that his 
only known works that approach 
the confines of-human portraiture 
are his Mortality and Immortali- 
ty, where still-life elements are 
grouped around a human skull, 
and a painting of a curiously 
dead-looking hand holding an 


ivory cane. 


In Harnett’s other known 
paintings, the human figures are 
pictures of murdered Lincoln, 
the photograph of a presumably 
forgotten or dead woman in Old 
Souvenirs, the engraved portraits 
on Treasury bills, etc. . . . Else- 
where, man’s instruments, his 
pipes and newspapers and beer- 
mugs and hunting-gear, the ani- 
mals he has killed, the musical 
instruments he has played, the 
books he has treasured but dis- 
carded, his guttered candles, un- 
answered letters and torn labels 
and bits of tape and string, are 
all carefully grouped or oddly but 
securely balanced, sometimes all 
askew but still steady as in The 
Student’s Table, absolutely mo- 
tionless in their mellow world of 
death whence living man is ban- 
ished, like evidence left after a 
murder by some maniac who has 
fled and now taken his own life. 

Only lifeless objects arranged, 
however concrete in themselves 
and however realistically painted, 
in patterns as abstract as those of 
any twentieth-century Cubist or 
Abstractionist, could offer Har- 
nett the quality of motionlessness 
that his compulsive devotion to 
detail required of all models. Ra- 
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tionalizing his unconscious choice 
some years later, at the height of 
his career when he could certain- 
ly afford human models, Harnett 
explained: “This very poverty led 
to my taking up the line of paint- 
ing that I have followed for the 
past fifteen years. . . . I could not 
afford to hire models as the other 
students did. . . .” But we also 
know that, on at least two oc- 
casions, Harnett tried “to do such 
work as the other young artists 
were doing,” once when he decid- 
ed to study in New York under 
the portrait-painter Thomas Jen- 
sen, and again later in Munich 
when, as Harnett says, “I had 
even a poorer opinion of myself 
than I had before” and “wanted 
to follow the instructions of the 
older painters.” 

But in explaining his meth- 
ods, Harnett was not fully cons- 
cious of his principles. Actually, 
for instance, his compositions 
avoid telling a story, or endeavor 
rather to tell the barest and most 
generalized outline of a story. He 
lived in a society that expected 
the plastic arts and even music 
to convey an anecdote and a mor- 
al; but the objects of his Emblems 
of peace or After night’s study il- 
lustrate general themes rather 
than any particular story. Indeed, 
there is a peculiar lack of anec- 
dote and Kitsch in the composi- 
tions of pipes and beermugs that 
Harnett painted in Frankfurt and 
Munich in a decade when most 
German painters, even in still 
lives, had nearly all relapsed into 
the sentimental anecdotage that 
was their punishment for having 
commercialized Romanticism. 

America was, in those years, 
one of the artistic backwaters, 
like Tsarist Russia, where the ma- 
cabre and bizarre elements of 
earlier Romanticism sometimes 
still flourished unadulterated. In 
his isolation, the American artist 
was not yet tempted to comprom- 
ise; and his public, trained by 
barkers to expect a sideshow 
freakishness in all art, accepted 
such minor device; as the trompe- 
Poeil realism of Poe’s stories or 
Harnett’s paintings as a sufficient 
concession to its demands. This 
very purity of American macabre 
Romanticism served also to keep 
similar traditions alive in Europe. 
The American composer Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk was acclaimed 
in Paris by Baudelaire and Liszt; it 
was in Poe that Baudelaire found 
an incentive to emulate and trans- 
cend the extreme Romanticism 
of an earlier generation of French 


Romantic poets; and it was from 
Montevideo that Lautréamont 
came to Paris with his Satanic 
visions that transcended those of 
Petrus Borel, the self-styled were- 
wolf poet of 1830. The catalogue 
of objects of art left in Harnett’s 
estate and sold by his executors 
reads like a description of a curio- 
shop in an early Balzac novel, 
(La Peau de chagrin, for ins- 
tance), and thus illustrates tastes 
that were prevalent in Europe 
more than fifty years earlier but 
had now become an American 
tradition. And Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, writing Elsie Venner in 
1859, some twenty years before 
Harnett began to paint, already 
arranged objects in Elsie’s room 
as if he were waiting for Harnett 
to paint them: “Elsie’s room was 
almost as peculiar as her dress 
and ornaments. It was a kind of 
museum of objects, such as the 
woods are full of . . . Crows’ nests 

. eggs of rare birds . . . mosses 
and ferns of unusual aspect, and 
quaint monstrosities of vegetable 


growth. ... They helped to give 
her room a kind of enchanted 
look. . .. With these sylvan curios- 


ities were blended objects. of art, 
some of them not less singular, 
but others showing a love for the 
beautiful in form and color. . . 
pictures, bronzes, vases and the 
Test: 

Old sword, rare old gun, com- 
bination shotgun and rifle, pow- 
der-horn, Cremona violin, Ro- 
man lamp, antique pitcher, 
XIVth century brass Egyptian 
pitcher, Byzantine vase, these 
were a few of the objects in Har- 
nett’s studio, models that he could 
afford to buy though presumably 
too poor to pay human models, 
and that were sold at auction 
after his death. To the nine- 
teenth-century aesthete of the Art 
for Art’s sake movement, such 
curios were sacred relics in a new 
religion whose martyrs were men 
like Novalis, Poe, Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud, whose scholastic philo- 
sophers were Ruskin, Pater, Wilde 
or finally Croce. They were lov- 
ingly described by writers or de- 
picted by painters, with a “magic 
realism” that was also Flaubert’s 
ideal, in his reconstructions of the 
past as much as in his descriptions 
of the contemporary scene, and 
that was, above all, the artist’s 
device for defeating death in 
death’s own game, by creating a 
realistically unreal world where 
everything stood almost lifelike, 
but where neither moth nor rust 
corrupts. 
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